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depends a great deal on the relation of the house and 
the grounds to the landscape. 

To give this quality stone has been used, but there 
is a material more easily worked than stone and cheaper, 
which has the same character, and that material i 
concrete. 

The most popular building material today for the 
country place is concrete. It is brought to the grounds 
in the shape of sand, gravel, cement and water, and man- 
ufactured on the spot into stone, producing a house all 
in one piece. 

Such a house cannot burn, is cool in summer, warm 
in winter, permanent, lasting and durable, and in the 
hands of the right architect has a charm of form in the 
contrast of the cement with the green foliage, 
which cannot be equaled by any other material. 

To insure success, however, be sure that the 
cement used is Atlas Portland Cement. This is 
the name of a brand which has quality and, there- 
fore, gives quality in construction. 
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NONE JUST ASGOOD 


concrete was 


uniform, 


was 


The Charm of a Country Home 


ever made 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


which is made in the plants having the largest output in 
the world, and which 
Panama Canal. 


Some books for your 


information 


I€ your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHE ATLAS porttano CEMEN Tcompany, vert. 40, 30 BROAD ST., 


Largest output of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per 





Concrete Construction about the Home and 
on the Farm oi. (ek, e 


Concrete Houses and Cottages 


1, Large Houses - - 

Vv ol. Il. Small Houses - - 

Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 
(delivery charge) - - + «= 

Concrete in Highway Construction - - « 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - 
Concrete Cottages - - a 


Concrete Country Residences (( (Out of print) 


NEW YORK 
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never made with poor cement. 
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supply the cement for use on the 
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Chat No. 3 


with 


Advertisers aa Readers 


Ri: UCED to its simplest terms, 


the aim of all legitimate adver- 

tising is to bring together the 
buyer and seller, It is the business of 
the publisher to secure readers who are 
genuinely interested in the magazine, 
and who will, because of their faith in 
the editorial conduct and business man- 
agement, accept its advertisers as being 
worthy of their patronage. When this 
has been accomplished, a fair trial of the 
magazine will prove to advertisers that 
its readers are responsive and that they 
can invest in space with reasonable assur- 
ance of a profitable return. 


The following letters from an interested 
reader and a successful advertiser have bear- 
ing on this subject: 








EDITOR OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
CuicaGo, Ii, 
DEAR SIR: 

The House Beautiful has been of the greatest use 
to us in building and furnishing two homes, and we 
feel that an honest expression of approval and ad- 
miration may do even an editor some good. 

If you could see the mutilated condition of our 
copies of House Beautiful, you would realize the use 
it has been, not only tous, but to our friends—many 
a porch and stairway has been modeled from one of 
your clippings. The harmony of our interior deco- 
rations, although the furnishings are inexpensive, are 
often spoken of, and we know that it came about 
chiefly by a growing sense of fitness, developed by 
your magazine. This is a fine influence for any per- 
son or periodical to have, is it not ? 

A unique feature in your magazine which we en- 
joyed was the one entitled “In Metropolitan Shops.” 
Anything that helps one to know where there are 
things to be had outside the regular department store 
stock is a real missionary effort. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. R. M. HEMENWAY, 
NEw BriTAIN, CONN, 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Kendallvilie, 'nd., November 8, 1909 
Mr. Pau W. Minnick, Adv. Mgr. 
THE House BEAUTIFUL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
DEAR MR. MINNICK: 

I know that you will be interested to learn that 
The House Beautiful is fourth on our list of 25 pub- 
lications used during Igo9. 

While the basis for this arrangement is cost per 
reply, The House Beautiful shows up equally well 
when the cost per order and cost per dollar’s worth 
of business are considered. 

Yours very truly, 
McCrAyY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
By ALBERT W. SHERER, Adv. Mgr. 


I regard these letters as very substantial 
evidence that every day The House Beautiful 
is bringing together readers and advertisers 
in satisfactory and profitable dealings. 

This constitutes a real advertising service 
worthy of the best publishing ideals. 


PAUL W. MINNICK, Advertising Mgr. 
246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Vie tortan ( werstuff d Sofa, 
Covered in Utrecht Velvet 


Our Upholstered Pieces 


—are distinguished because of their luxuriousness 
and durability as well as their elegance of design and 
finish. Frames as staunch as man can make them; 
springs of the finest tempered steel; pure, long curled 
South American horsehair; the most suitable fabrics ; 
the highest grade of workmanship—all these elements, 
combined in the Tobey way, make these goods, not 
simply better than those of other manufacture, but she 
best that can be produced. 


In addition to Tobey Handmade Furniture, we offer great assort- 
ments selected from the lines of over two hundred makers of this 
country and Europe. The displays it.clude furniture for every room 
in the house, in all desirable grades. 

A visit to either of our stores will prove a liberal education in matters 
pertaining to household furnishing and decoration. 


Correspondence is invited. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


CHICAGO—Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 
NEW YORK—Eleven West Thirty-Second Street 











HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
alogue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
Address: 

Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 














OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


E are constantly receiving letters 

\ A\ / from House BEAvTIFUL  sub- 

scribers asking where they can 

dispose of odd pieces of furniture, 
china, silver, Sheffield plate, and so 
forth, and where they can find other odd 
pieces. This department was established as 
a means of intercommunication between our 
readers, and has become one of the most 
interesting features of the magazine. There 
is probably no housekeeper who would not 
be glad to sell or exchange some part of her 
household equipment for something else 
that she needs more. And at the same time 
she may wish to find a clock or a high-boy to 
go with what she now has. THE House 
BEAUTIFUL editors are not always in a posi- 
tion to say just where things can be ex- 
changed or sold, and this department should 
result in satisfying a great number of sub- 
scribers. It should also make interesting 
reading, even for those who are not seeking 
particular pieces. 

We have placed a merely nominal price 
on the space, $7.00 an inch each insertion. 
Nothing less than one-half inch accepted, 
$3.50 each insertion. If readers will send 
photographs of objects they wish to dispose 
of, we will make half-tone cuts free of charge, 
provided they use not less than two-inch 
space. Remittances must accompany all 
advertisements. Announcements may bear 
the name of the subscriber, or they may have 
answers sent in care of Tae House Bravti- 
FUL Readers’ Exchange. Business houses 
and general advertisers who offer articles 
appropriate for this department may secure 
insertion in these columns, by so specifying, 
at the same rates. 

All copy, pictures, and communications 
should be addressed to, 

Advertising Manager, THE House Brauti- 
FUL, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 








Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 














THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, 


D'ARCY GAW 


ILL. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 








Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 
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Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


esome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 
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Practicability and sentiment are combined in such a gift. Your gowns, 
furs and hats in one of our genuine Red Cedar chests are absolutely safe 
from moths, dust and dampness. Our chests may down as 
heirlooms—they are of such beautiful and honest craftsmanship. 

It remely difficult to purchase chests of genuine red 
cedar res in this country. Where it is possible, prices 
are a rok itive. We build our chests here in the heart of 
the re I ion. We send them direct to you—cutting out 
the ers’ and retailers’ profits—even paying the trans- 
porta arges ourselves. 

P Tr) nial Window Seat or Hall Chest, No. 58, is made of % 
No. in. S i Cedar. Beautifully polished, natur: al hand- rubbed 
60 finish i with strong lock, brass casters and brass lid stay. 
B wide | ands of dull finished copper. ee with 
oof old-f avy copper rivets. Outside dimensions: Length 
Old- Pasbiened Colonial Chest. Made of % in. Solid 44 iy wx in. He fe rht 2049 in. The Special Christmas price 
Red dar. Beautifully polished, natural, hand js go0.54 vered prepaid east ‘of the Misslssippt River. (Extra 
sunbed finish. Strong lock, brass casters, brass lid stay, freight arges for points beyond quoted 
cedar handles. Bound with four wide bands of dull By r Special 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer you can 
finish copper. Studded with he wa! copper rivets. Out- exa chest in your own home at no cost to yourself. If 
side dimensions: Length 44 in. idth 21 in. Height ynsa y we even pay the return freight charges. 
2lin. No.60. Christmas price $ g25. 25, freight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi River. o for our catalog of chests of all styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPAN y, , Dept. 56. STATESVILLE, N. C. 
a Ld 














A Suggestion 


Saddle Seat Dining Chair 


Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 









(Simple in line and well built) 


Adapted for shore and country hot 
stained by us to match 


unfinished. 


interiors 


mailed free upon request. 
invited to our warerooms to inspect 
men pieces. 


William Leavens & 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A package containing 
200 suggestions for cottage furnish 
Visitor 








ises. Can be 
or furnished 
ver 
ings 
are 


peci- 


Co. 


Style No. 1071 











OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHAN 





Shopping in New York 


A purchasing agent, whose taste 
and judgment have been widely ap- 
proved, will accept orders for the 
selection and purchase of furnishings 
—household needs and decorations 
of every description. Also will buy 
with discrimination anything pertain- 
ing to the wardrobe of the better class 
of women and their families. Will 
gladly discuss by mail, or in person, 
this proposition. 

Mrs. Walter Remington Nichols 
26 E. 2ist Street New York City 





(Circular and bank references on application ) 














SARABAND, BOKHARA, FERAGHAN 
All desirable oriental rugs 
k 1 i y stock. Sizes, 

THIEL shee one sock. ee SARUK 
obtainable; price, lowest for 


quality. 


KIRMAN I do not tolerate aniline MELEZ 


dyes, nor doctored rugs, nor 
threadbare relics. 


I will prepay rugs for selec- AZ 
TABRIZ tion, with noobligation to buy. K AK 
My monograph on oriental 
rugs is frec—write for it. 


AFGHAN MAJOR L. B. LAWTON, U.S. Army Retired SUMAK 


104 Cayuga St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


SHIRAZ, BERGAMO, GHIORDEZ, YOMUD 
| Ransack 1000 Attics Annually 


ANTIQUES 


from the oldest and best New England Homes. 
Photographs and descriptions of pieces you 
desire on request. List your wants with me. 
Write for descriptive matter. 


RALPH WARREN BURNHAM, ,.. iSXU/SK... 

















COLONIAL TABLE $10 


The Ideal Xmas Gift. Solid mahogany, 27 in. high, 
— snap top 27 x 16 in., inlaid centre, hand carv- 
ed pedestal, claw and ball feet, dull finish. Used for 
cards, tea, bedside, parlor or + ane s table, etc. 
you by express, securely packed, for $10. 

I sell Colonial Reproductions direct at mfr's price. 

Write TODAY for catalogue A 
PETER EMERSON 
1113 P. O. Sq. Bidg. Boston, Mass. 














Oo Lovers of OW Chings 


In addition to carrying the largest stock of genuine Colonial and | 8th Century English Furniture in this 
country, we have a large assortment of Sheffield Plate, of which we are here showing a selection. Every 
piece guaranteed Shefheld, “silver on copper.” A bit of Sheffield makes a most acceptable Christmas gift. 












$1 ype , Ship Rly Sadie. 
10. per § 31,” 50 
pair. 7” size, ‘ : - ue 

$7.00 per pair. ? "4 





10” Candlestick $10.00 

per pair. 7” size, 

$8.00 per pair. 

Tea Kettle on stand with 
4.00. 


lamp, 


Oval Sheffield Gallery Tray. oor finely 
engraved, pierced gallery. > by 14. 
Price, $22. so.” 








10%” 
4” high 4” high high 


Four-Piece Tea and Coffee Set, Price, $32.00 per set. Three-Piece Tea or Coffee Set, $24.00. 








Oblong Entree Dish. Chased grapevine border; rr handle 
can be used as twodishes. 9'2 by 7%. Price, ‘$14.00 





x =) 
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} 
Sauce Boat. Oval classic shape. Urn chee’ C Oval Tea Box. 
4” high. Price, $6.00. Beaded edge. 414” high. 
Price, $6.00, 
—— 
oo \ 
Sheffie'd Platters Plain thread border {® i. a 
apart ranr 
Well and” Tree Roast Dish, 17 by 23, 35.00 Oblong Entree Dish. Chased plain border; removable handle; can 
We also have this set in grape border. Sizes and prices same as above. be used as two dishes. 10 by 744. Price, $16.00. 


Che Lehne Antique Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Any of the above pieces will be shipped C. O. D., or on receipt of reference. Correspondence cordially invited. 





Antique Clock, $30.00 


This is but one specimen of our com- 
plete assortment of 


Antique and Colonial Furniture 


Also choice bits of bric-a-brac, Brass Goods 
and Sheffield Plate. We save you 15% to 40% on 
big store prices. 

Call or write for descriptive literature. 

N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 
Established 1894 
4350 Evanston Ave. , Cor. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Formerly 407-409 N. Clark Street 
























































Two practical THE LITTLE SHOP 

w Art 605 Steinway Hall— 17 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
M i IMPORTS —Things for the House and Things to Wear. 

eramic agaz nes a et ve Unusual and Interesting. Gifts Selected. 

Send 25 cts for 

= samples of both. ? . 
Keramie Studio "Home-Making, the New Profession" 

u 10 Pub. Co. ok Isa 70-page hand-book — it's FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 

121 Pearl Street, qourere. wg eme. make zs, Sogepere and por venous poe 
] D e o-Date Home’ — vi Vv 
Syracuse, X. Y. ag Values” — practical ‘dietetics 32 pp ~ “3 Silt io conte. 


American School of Home Economics, 511 w. ea ae. Chicago, Il. 














UR Department of Interior Decoration is equipped to decorate and furnish 
throughout Homes, Hotels and Public Buildings anywhere. 
Plans, color sketches and estimates will be furnished upon request. 
Our artists are honor graduates of the most advanced Art Schools. 
We have just issued a series of artistic folders bearing upon the subject of inte- 
rior decoration of the home, one or all of which will be sent to you upon request. 
Among the subjects treated are: 
“Interior Decoration’’; ‘‘Window Draperies’”’; ‘Oriental 
Rugs’’; ‘‘The Period Styles’’; ‘Chippendale Chairs”’; ‘Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton’’; “‘What is Colonial’’; “Stained 
Glass for Residences.” 
Address requests to Advertising Department 


Louggs UVeuborrcort- Barney 


eS Tenth,Olive and Locust Streets. 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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ANTIQUE PEWTER 
for CHRISTMAS 


The craze for Pewter con- 
tinues. It is fascinating for 
home decoration and unsur 
passed as a Christmas or 
Wedding Gift. It is inexpen- 
sive. We have all the quaint 
old pieces and furnish them 
polished bright. Tea Sets, 
Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, 
Plates, Candlesticks, Porrin- 


RUSSIAN NESTED DOLL 


Eight Dolls in the Set 


Children’s Great Delight 


All hand painted in we Iss 
toy presented to the z vit 
children deligh t in unnest 


Life size picture mailed on request 


Doll sent receipt of $1.00 


RUSSIAN ART STORES 
~, 36 W. 22nd St., New York 





gers, Ale Mugs, etc. Booklet =) 72 Wabash Ave., 
32-H shows pictures and . Chicago 
prices. Sent free. ° 

REED & BARTON CO. 2X 


Silversmiths 
320 Fifth Ave. 


New York 














624 North Fifth Street 





This 
Grandfather’s 
Clock 


Makes an Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


In furnishing a home 
there is no other article 
of furniture so elegant 
nor one that appeals so 
directly to people of re- 
fined taste, as a standing 
clock. 

These clocks are 


7 feet high 
12-inch Silvered Dial 
Gong Strike 


$50.00 


With Westminster Chimes 
Striking each 4 hour 


$75.00 


In Quarter Oak or 
Mahogany Finish 
We guarantee workmanship 
and movement to be high 
grade and handsome, and 
shipped fully guaranteed, 
upon receipt of price with 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Write for INustrated Booklet 


(MERICAN CUCKOO CLOCK COMPANY 


Manufacturers — Importers — Exporters 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























The Thread & Thrum Workshop 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Originators of reversible end band rugs in 
interchangeable colorings. 

Fabric and colorings original with us. 

We copy none but employ the highest 
designing talent. 


Dummy rugs designed and submitted to 
match interior decorations. 

Any width, length or colors, plain, self 
tone or contrast. 

Seamless up to twelve feet in width. 

Quick deliveries on any size or colors, no 
tedious delays. 

A high class fabric in any desired combin- 
ation of colors in individual rugs for all. 


Sold by best shops. If your dealer does 
color card and price list to ¢ 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway and Nineteenth St. NEW YORK CITY 





“YOU CHOOSE THE COLORS, 
WE'LL MAKE THE RUG” 








50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE ° 

THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 




















soci. > ROSKINS puta, 
910 CHESTNUT ST. 
ART GLASS 






Shades and Domes 


in Special Designs 
Leaded Glass of every de- 
scription for Book Cases, China 
Cabinets, Hall Windows, etc. 


McCully & Miles Co. 


48 Wabash Ave. Chicago 











8 W. MAIN STREET 

















FOR SALE— Private collection of old blue and 
pink Statfordshire China, 


also 
>r and Mahogany. Prices very reasonable. Descrip- 
Y and prices on request. Address, 
MRS. JAMES STRUWIN 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





6% Stencil Work 


Nothing prettier for your home than stenciled 
walls with hangings to match. Three designs 
made directly on stencil board, suitable for 
walls, portieres, cushions, etc., and 3 colors 
with instructions for using, $1.00. 


New Art Craft Dept. 2. Mae wine 
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TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE 


BUY AND EAT 


Atwood 
Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most deli- 
cious grape fruit they ever tasted, the 
thin-skinned kind that is filled with 
luscious juice and has the genuine 
grape fruit flavor; the kind that has 
resulted from years of experiment- 
ing and the outlay of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; the kind that 
a prominent physician of New 


Haven prescribes for all his patients, 


telling them to “‘be sure to get the 
ATWOOD, for other grape fruit to 
the ATWOOD is as cider apples to 
pippins ;” 

Second, those who would increase 
their energy, clear their complex- 
ion, brighten their eyes, renew 
their youth, and rid themselves of 
rheumatism or gout. These eat 
ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT morning 
and evening. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 


of Agriculture at Washington, in speaking 
of citric acid as found in grape fruit, says: 


“It combines with certain bases and the 
resulting combinations in turn are trans- 
formed into carbonates, thus rendering 
an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the 
Atwood trade-mark on the wrapper, and 
may be purchased from high-class dealers by 
the box or dozen. Price per standard box, 
containing 54 or 64 or 80, Six Dollars. 


Buy it by the box—it 
will keep for weeks. 
THE ATWOOD 


GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 


President 


290 Broadway, New York 




















Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 


Che Hine Art 


OF RUG MAKING 


Whittall’s have made rug making in 

America a fine art—from buying and 

importing the wool from Oriental coun- 
tries through every step of manufacturing, 
washing, spinning, dyeing and weaving we spare 
neither time nor expense. 


Designs by Master Artists 


Designs used by Whittall’s are taken from rare Oriental 
Rugs owned by individual collectors or foreign museums. 
We give you an actual reproduction of these priceless 
fabrics for about one tenth the price of an ordinary 
Oriental Rug. 

Our own designs are not less beautiful because made 
by modern hands. Every rug and carpet bears a 
mark of fine, gentle craftsmanship. They combine the 
beauty, charm and grace of the older weaves and are 
so moderately priced withal, that you can carpet your 
entire home with Whittall’s at quite modest expense. 


Look for the name Whittall’s woven 
in the back. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct, giving 
his name. 
Our booklet, “* The Mark of Quality,”” con- 
tains much valuable information. We will 
send it free upon request. 
- wes, Write for it to-day. 


Bins 


Mt WHITTALLG 
3 DEPARTMENT H 
WORCESTER 
— MASS. — 


ESTABLISHED i880 




















IT SAVES COAL 


The Gorton Quick Opening Steam Radiator Valve. 


One-third of a turn of the lever handle will open or close the valve. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
aan & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


from Loom and SAVE 1/3 


or carpet. Get one of known standing— un, sg which 
bears a name that guarantees—BEAU 

RUCS AND onapets come 

0 direct from Loom to Room at 

[Ii UTA — prices. You save }4 to ‘4 

because you pay no middle- 

men’s profits. Very highest in quality; faultless 

weave, exquisite colorings, beautiful patterns in wider 

assortment than oe found even at big stores. 

Drop postal for our elaborate catalog of fine color 

reproductions from which you can order with absolute 

confidence. Sent free ; don’t buy till Sh get it. Every 

transaction guaranteed ; freight pai Write to-day. 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4705, Puapecpwia, Pa. 




































= DON’T OVERLOOK OUR SENSATIONAL 
CLUBBING OFFERS ON PAGES XXVII & XXIX 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
rie a ish 0 ity to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. 





If you have never used 








? 
iB utcher $s Pictures for Christmas 
Boston We have just received a large im= 


portation of old French and English 


Polish prints and mezzo-tints in color which 


make ideal and very acceptable gifts. 





fl . d a . 
pet know whet }t ie te Anderson Art Galleries 
——. — 178 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
= tions, but none of equal 
It is the STANDARD in a diferent trades throughout ie A selection of fine reproductions from old 
ts STATES and CANAD. and modern masters nicely framed from $5.00 
an BUTCHER’S .00 lete. 

BOSTON N POLISH ood ke Gposncineel of its merits = —— 
Send for our free booklet Write for information 





THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 

















i 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. = 














The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 


| the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
estions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
ilar subscribers to THe Hovse BEAvTIFUL. But it is 
ssary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
emes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
lies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

e editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, | 
written on one side of the paper only. The full name * 
he sender should be written on all plans and letters. 





WALLS AND FURNITURE 


vish advice as to color and treatment of rooms, 

furnishing. It is built of buff brick, stone 

mings, and I have only two things to consider 
urniture — a very handsome set of golden oak 
lining-room and a grand piano in mahogany. 

e interior woodwork is Texas pine, stained and 
ed in all rooms except parlor which is in white 
mel. The front door is oak quarter sawed, and 

ors Oak parquetry which I would like finished 

1edium shade, on account of dust. I am very 
| of mission furniture in early English finish, 
wish it for hall and library, although I am 
ing to abide by your advice if you think some- 
g else better. I thought of mahogany furniture 
parlor — how many pieces will I need and shall 
be odd or in a set? 


I have a long transom of leaded glass over the 
ree windows in dining-room, and as that room is 


larkest in the house I shall hang curtains below 
What shall I use for curtains for this room, 
for circular windows in the hall and the various 
the hall and dining-room there is a burlap 
inseoting six feet high, beam ceiling. What 


nd of treatment shall I give my library which 


ns off the hall with column treatment? Inthe 


ning-room is a buff brick mantel and either brown 
rred in the library. The parlor mantel is in white 
namel to match woodwork. Shall I have a mirror 


r it, and if so how large a one? 


I am fond of landscape papers and would especi- 


’ like to use a marine frieze in dining-room. 
ild prefer no plate rail. WwW. Cc. M. 


Mission furniture in early oak finish will be quite 
propriate for your hall and library. The mahog- 


y is suited to the parlor with the white enamel 
int and mantel. One of the long colonial mirrors 

r the mantel, a pier table between the two front 
ndows, a sofa, a table, and four chairs — two 


raight back chairs and two upholstered comfort- 


le chairs, with arms (no rockers). These would 
all the pieces necessary to give the right atmos- 
ere to yourroom. With the white woodwork we 
uld suggest a paper with a cream ground, with 


rures — a conventionalized figure in two shades of 
llow, or pink, either garlands or baskets of pink 


wers, if youvchoose pink. If you care for plain 
lis in the parlor, a natural-toned gray wall would 
pleasing. That would take water-color pictures 


nd silver and gilt candlesticks, and very dainty 


shions in soft shades of yellows, old pinks, and 
greens. The sofa and chairs can be uphol- 
red in plain fabric. Have oriental rugs on the 
and for your curtains a plain white net next 
class with silk outside curtains matching the 


ne of the walls. 


We would suggest that the walls of the library 


» brown, with brown of a deeper shade for the fire- 


ice, the floor matching the tone of fireplace. 
r portiéres use plain brown monk’s cloth. Use 


ru net curtains next -the glass, with brown silk 


side curtains matching the walls. This coloring 
il make a desirable setting to your mission furni- 
re. With such a tone books made a good and 
ractive showing. 
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OU couldn’t give a better 

Christmas gift to any of your 

friends who may be interested 
in art work of any kind, than a Devoe 
kit-box for oil or water color work; 
for sketching or studio service. 


You'll find us headquarters for all 
the things artists use; largest variety; 
colors; brushes; and when you or your 
artist friend find the name Devoe on 
any such article, you may know you 
have the best thing of its kind made. 


Ask dealers; or send 
here to Department F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street 
Fulton and William Streets 
1214 Grand Avenue 


Chicago 
New York City 
Kansas City 


The most valuable crop in the 
world. Easily grown throughout 
the U. S.and Canada, Room in 


your garden to grow thousands of 
dollars’ worth d Seeds for —_ Send 4c for postage and 
get our booklet BD, telling all about 


WELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


an artistic bound volume by 
Henry H. Gibson, editor 
Hardwood Record, C ‘hic: ago: 
40 pages, in colors, on heavy India tint paper; tells all that’s 
worth knowing about Oak Flooring, its hygienic qualitiesand 
low costs; as well as the proper finishing and care of oak floors. 
Profusely illustré ated, an ornament to any office or library 
table; contains noadvertisements, and constitutes an authori- 
tative text-book on this important subject. Of special interest 
to architects, builders, house-owners and women. Price 50c 
A limited number have been purchased by leading oak flooring 
manufacturers whoauthorize distribution FREE (until supply 
is exhausted). Copy will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 2c. 
stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing. Address quick: 
W. L. CLAFFEY, 407 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Don’t Be Cleverly Fooled 


By Lard Labels 


If you want /eaf lard—as most housewives do—don’t buy a 
pail of bet labeled ‘‘Leaf Brand.’’ 

**Leaf Brand’’ isn’t leaf lard. 

Neither is ‘‘Pure Lard.’’ 

Most housewives know that leaf lard is best. 
who think they are getting leaf lard never do. 

It’s because they are cleverly duped by ingeniously worded 


labels. 
What the Law Says 


The law says that unless a pail contains real leaf lard the 
maker can’t say ‘‘Leaf Lard’’ on the label. 

But ‘‘Leaf Brand’’ isn’t saying Leaf Lard, so it’s not 
against the law. 

The maker assumes, when he says it, that women will not 
discover the truth. 

A pail so labeled never contains leaf lard. 
those pails never get it. 


How to be Sure of Leaf Lard 


Look for a pail like the one shown here. Note that the 
label says ‘‘Leaf Lard’’--‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.”’ 

You know this lard is pure—you know it is clean and that it 
is leaf lard. 

We make the lard in an open kettle, just as leaf lard was 
made on the farm. 

But we use open-jacketed kettles and our skill is the skill 
of years. 

So Armour’s leaf lard has a flavor not even approached in 
other lards. 


But hundreds 


Women who buy 





Leaf lard is better than 
butter for cooking. It 
doesn’t cook so dry. 

You need use but two- 
thirds as much as of other 
lards. So it’s the most 
economical. 

We make it from that dainty 
bit of flaky fat that surrounds 
the hog's kidneys. This is the 
choicest of all fat. There is 
only enough of the fat to supply 
one-tenth of the people with 
leaf lard. You never have 
known such pastry as you can 
make with rea/ leaf lard. 

There's not enough leaf lard 
foreveryone. If you want leaf 
lard you must insist. Don’t 
be misled any longer. See that 
the next lard you buy is labeled 
“Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf 
Lard.” 


ARMOUR 4x2? COMPANY 














The 
Best 
Yet 










Women’s $1.50 
Misses’, $1.35 
Child’s, $1.25 


Peerless Comfy 


A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with our 
new patent spring heel and trimmed with 
ribbon in self colors. Very handsome and 
of course very “comfy.” Made of pure 
“Comfy Felt,” with one inch of carded wool between 
felt inner sole and felt and soft leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread. 


Ideal for the bedroom. 
Colors 
Women’s: Black, Red, Brown, Gray, Old Rose, 
Catawba, Lavender, Taupe, Turquoise, 
Wistaria, Pink, and Light Blue. 

Misses’ and Child’s: Red, Pink and Light Blue. 
S.nd for Catalogue No. 46, showing many new styles 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
114-116 E. 13th Street, New York City 
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The Power for Dependable 


Water Service 


If you are the owner of fine premises and have your 
heart set on acharming, out-of-town building site, don’t 
worry about the water supply. You may have all the 
advantages of being connected with the city water main 
by installing one of the simple, reliable 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engines 


With a pumping plant operated by an I.H.C. engine, youare 
assured of an ample water supply for fire protection, filling service 
tanks, for storage, lawn and garden sprinkling, stable use, etc. 
The engine is always ready and will pump water economically 
and dependably. You will have the right to use water without 
stint and without the visits of the meter man—and by connecting 
with a line shaft you may have power at any time for operating 
all kinds of machines. 

I. H. C. engines are made in so many styles and sizes that 
you will find something to meet your exact requirements. 

For catalog and particulars address 





International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated ) 


33 Harvester Building 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The dining-room and hall having a wainscoting 
o deep a burlap, you can very well have the 
ze. We would give the burlap a greenish hue. 
th’ that the blue-and-green water frieze with the 
te?sails of the boats will be most attractive. 
e curtains must carry out the shade of your wall 
1 contrast. There will be no necessity for a 
te rail. A flat molding of the same wood as the 
finishes the burlap. 


Whenever you have any decorating in mind—for __ hall, bath, kitchen and office — Sanitas sane sles demonstrate A COTTAGE / 


your home or place of business, new walls or old— °” handsome and clean they are. Sanitas reproductions We are building a cottage like the enclosed plan 


° ! Aigsen of fine wall papers and wall fabrics are wonderfully true 
get samples of Sanitas. Printed in oil colors on to the peak agem effect, > d pore higher i eft ! ali : n you suggest what color to have the floors and 
dwork? I prefer dark stains to paint in the 


strong muslin, Sanitas is fade-proof, stai les make ideal b . | 
g a Pp Cs f In proof, a a and ee tiles make ideal baths, kitch ing-room, living-room, and hall. The floors of 
crack-and-tear-proof—a wipe with a damp cloth ens and pantries. With all its extra beauty, cleanliness se rooms are of best pine. How can I treat the 


instantly cleans it bright as new. and service, Sanitas rs to be like hardwood? For I shall use them with 


costs no more than Should the woodwork in the bedrooms be 
Here are Six Sanitas interiors—— living room, dining room, good cartridge paper. dahl inate ae 











», or stained like the other woodwork? I would 
Write to-day to our Department of Home Deco- MERITAS) When you buy table suggestions as to the mantel and furniture to be 
ration—describe the room or rooms you have in eo an wee { > AD id. W ould mission furniture be pretty in hall 
—. _ Fs sag free ne oy nrg with every yard on the a WIPE | 2nd dining-room and the living-room? Would you 
ee a a ee Se DincioTl back. OFF ve them entirely different or all alike? I would 

















e you to describe in detail the decoration of these 
ree rooms — also some general suggestions as to 

other rooms. The entire house will be papered. 

s is a modest cottage and will have to be simply 
nished. You ean see by the plan that the house 
es west and the hall, dining-room and living- 
mare thrown together by folding doors. I pre- 
€ - browns, buff, yellows, blues and greens and rose 






THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY Dept. K, 320 Broadway, N. Y. 











bey-> 









by 
iB 
ee 
ta les. P. M. 
t : We would.suggest that you stain all your floors 
oe hogany the same shade. They should be waxed 
Vis ¢ | rubbedsinto-.a good, smooth finish. If you 
te++4 ig your woodwork stained rather than painted, 
aSe ea Sis OS Si ke it a shade or-two lighter than your floors and 
[ SRR MBTE So Oe ve it waxed and rubbed to a smooth finish. 
! bret $3 HWS E ¢ [The bedrooms should be painted white; the 
| pee piettt -t ‘ rs better bethe same as below unless you use 
1 SRE oat ittings. 





Your mantels in living-room, hall, and dining- 
ym should be finished like the rest of the trim. 
the bedrooms they should be painted white. 
r one bedroom we would suggest a satin striped 
er — one-inch stripe in gray and white with 
ler of wreaths of all kinds of flowers in shadow 
t,-rugs-of white and gray with some of the 
rs of the wreath of flowers in the border. These 
hand-woven, can be bought in all colors and 
convenient for bedrooms. 
the other bedroom we would use one of the 
le old-fashioned designs — a bunch of flowers or a 
ket of flowers all over the wall with no border — 
ream ground with yellow or pink in flowers; cur- 
s of linen the exact shade of paper with cretonne 
ler in colors that harmonize; bedspread made 
ume: rugs made hit-and-miss in same colors, 
t, bright, and lovely. Bathroom furnished in 
te and apple-green with rug the same. 
For the hall, living-room, and dining-room, we 
ld carry out brown and buff shades in walls — 
»-toned in hall, and living-room taking the 
rker shade, and dining-room the lighter. We 
id have some of the rich shades in English 
rs or the best American makes. In the dining- 
1 we would have a plain wall two-thirds up, 
e we would have a flat batten of the wood of 
‘ m separate the two-thirds from a fine foliage frieze 
i enery frieze between trees, or we would cover 
2 Ib. .d > "Sealed Boxes! Best sugsty For Tea es Coffee! entire wall with a deseeative paper. Mission 


iture in fumed oak will be very good in hall 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
Send for Bishop’s Free “Gift Booklet’ 


**Mine Own little Christmas 
Ideas”’ contains a special selec- 
tion of 175 articles which have 
proved extremely popular for 
Christmas gifts. We show 
three of them here. 


$19.50 50 buys this Genuine Mahog- 

any Sewing Table. It has 
drop leaves and two drawers with 
either wood, glass or brass knobs. Has 
removable trays and five compart- 
=. ments. Height, 28 inches. Size of 
**Priscilla’’ top, 35x18 inches. A $30 gift for only 
Sewing Table $1.50, 


$29.75 buys this large luxuri- 


ous high grade genuine 
Turkish Leather Rocker. Made of 
the finest material throughout and 
will give a life-time of comfort and 
satisfaction. Rockers of equal 
quality sell elsewhere for $50. 


$13.50 This 


—=— hand- 
some Mozart Mu- 
sic Cabinet, in 
golden oak, or 
$15.00 in Genuine 
Mahogany or Wal- 
nut. Ithas French : 
legs, hand carved **Jefferson’’ * 
feet, graceful roll Rocker 
edge, adjustable 
shelves, and drawer fitted with wood, 
glass or brass knobs. Height, 38 
inches. Width, 20 inches. A $20 gift 


| The ante of asia. 
sawed Oak 


is brought out to perfection by our pro- 

cess of making veneers and by the 
careful attention given to the finish of 
each and every door. 








are perfect doors. Built of several layers with | 
grain running crosswise, pressed together with | 
waterproof glue, making shrinking, warping or 
swelling impossible. Veneered in all varieties of 
hardwood—birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or 
white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong and 
absolutely perfect in every detail of construction. 
Each Morgan Door is stamped “Morgan” which 
guarantees quality, style, durability and satis- 
faction. 

In our new book, “The Door Beautiful” 
Morgan Doors are shown in their natural 
color and in all styles of architecture— 
Colonial, Empire, Mission, etc., and it is 
explained why they are the best and cheap- 
est doors for permanent satisfaction in any 
building. A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's index, pages 078 and 679. 


Morgan Company, Dept. £, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















‘*Mozart’’ for $13.50. Morgan C.mpany, Bal.imore, Md- 
Music Cabinet 
Bishop's mpeyon of Correct Furniture Styles illustrates and describes 
in detail ove designs of dependable furnit ire — has color plates of 
rtist ally fu arnishe d rooms in **Period’’ and Mo agente It tells how 
you save one-third in bi iying direct. While this Book cost $1.50 to pub- 
lish we mai li it to those interested in fine furniture, on receipt of 25c in 
s ps, which tay be deducted ¢r ym ye ur first purchase. 


7 + ¥ 
We ship on approw al and prepay freight to all points east of the . 
Mississi ippi rive r anc 1 north of the Tennessee line, allowing freight that far 
» points beyond '@) = , 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
17-21 lonia Street oe Rapids, Mich. 
, _ ? 
—— * World’s Best Books 
Sewage Disposal scers 
cthnniine tienen tes the The Bok use of Books for Christmas gifts has 
ASHLEY SYSTEM prompted us to publish lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 
Widen tior teas Iivattes L “best books,’? for children and adults, as selected by such 


4 ee authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, John Ruskin, Canon Farrar, 
Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co, “*citicxco”” Dr. Eliot, Sir John Lubbock, etc. Sent free on request. 


For Christmas gifts Globe"Wernicke Bookcases are most acceptable. 


They are built in sections or units, that interlock and can be built up 
@SS urnaces into stacks of any desired height or width. Youcan start with one or 


more units, and add to them as your books increase. 





























for the past 7 years, have been 
sent to customers in every state 
in the Union, freight prepaid, 


Gun Approval Slobe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 








and the money held back till ; a - b 
sixty winter days of actual trial have many special features of superiority, such as the patent equalizer to prevent {| 
Fan te mg a claims doors from binding and the interlocking strip to insure true alignment. Uniform 

iM — a prices and freight prepaid everywhere 
filled. ° 

Isn't this worth looking into? Could ° ° 
ze cer such liberal terms if wedidn’t Look for the SlobeSWernicke trade-mark. It 1s your guarantee of quality—your 
pe ger to cage waren protection against inferiority—your assurance of being able to obtain duplicates 

All we ask of you, if you need a fur- at any future time. 

i i gate—to put your P 
ard, mailto us and ’ 
name on @ postal card, mail te ue and Write for Handsomely I|lustrated Catalogue ° 
nace Heating."’ This bookletis an au- containing 25 original designs for home libraries—describing 
“‘Leader’’ Hess thority on furnace heating, and copies the distinct styles and finishes of Globe-Wernicke Book- 4 
Steel F. havebeen requested by many colleges cases—and quoting prices on every size and style made. , 4 
ee urnace libraries, etc., for reference in engi- 
Pri F a . Mailed free, with lists of ““World’s Best Books” upon , 
ice oo neering and mec hanical courses. It . 
49 = _einstructs fullyin the principles and receipt of the coupon below. , 4 

practice of furnace heating, and should 


Delivered East of Omaha and 
orth of Ohio River 
Pipes and Registers Extra 


bein the hands of every builder and 
house owner. Itis free on request. 


The Slobe“Wernicke Co, ? : 


S 
? Py 
In Buying Direct Cincinnati, U. S. A ° “ 
G 
From Our Factory You Pay Only aie hg ae e y 3 
— ew ork, © e roaaqway. a RG 
One Profit—A Small, Factory Profit. Whicage 224-298 Wabash Av. Ag 3? ic. 
Our prices are not inflated with the usual cost for salesmen, branch Boston, 91-93 Federal St. P RO 
stores, agents’ and dealers’ profits. The factory profit only, satisfies ¢ Co». F 
us, and you will be surprised at how much we can save you 


Special Heating Pian Free Before You Order 


Let us have our experts prepare a special plan for heating your build- 






a é < ws 
ng. It will cost you nothing, and put you under no obligation to buy \J og 
ofus. Our thirty-six years of experiencein designing heating equip- ¢ . O°. *>* - 
ments makes this fr lan valuable to you, , 4 ~~ w Tey 

- + 


Ask us more about it. A postal card today will serve the purpose. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
& 923T. Bid., Chicag in 
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Colonial Four-Posters 












That Please Everybody 


(x 


oe 





e j 
— “ 
. ‘ : , ns . 
All Solid Mahogany Solid Mahogany Bed | All Solid Mahogany > 
Perfectly plain. Heavy 24 with Mahogany finish posts. & < . : 
inch plain posts made with ball tops, Very heavy. 3 inch po sts wlohe ” 
as shown in illustration above. made as shown in illustration above 
Full size, 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 4 in. Full size, 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 4 in. 
Price, $35.00 Price, $45.00 $50.00 
Can also furnish this style in twin bed size A most attractive bed and a most attractive ( 
at same price. price. 


These four-poster beds are becoming more and more popular every day. They are perfectly finished in ¥ Mahogany 


about these four-poster Mahogany beds, that cannot be compared with other pieces of furniture. They are simply beauti 
ful and make a most artistic room. More lasting i in style, and more popular now than brass beds 

These beds are made and finished in every way to fully correspond with the high reputation of the Keith Quality 
Furniture. They will last a lifetime. For quality and price you cannot make a mistake in “ ing these beds. 


Keith Individual Service 


you wish to pay, and we will se 
guarantee safe arrival anywhere, and prepay freight within a radius of 300 miles, and allow freight that far to points beyond. 
The Keith Portfolios show in halftones and colors large assortments of the latest sin 
curtains, draperies, etc., also rugs and carpets. Either of these portfolios free tor t 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. Dept. B. Kansas City, Mo. 





finish, and, when tastily and properly oy Hy produce a very beautiful effect. There is something very rich and elegant 
at c 


If in need of furniture of ay kind, describe your requirements, stating particular articles you desire, and about the price 
lect and mail free loose leaf illustrations of Keith ality Furniture. We ship and positively 




















Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


give artistic and harmonious coloring effects of guar- 
anteed durability, and the Creosote penetrates and 
thoroughly preserves the wood. The most economical 
and only appropriate coloring for 

Shingled residences, bungalow shingles 

or siding, rough board camps or cottages, 

boat and club houses, shelters, etc. 





Send for stained wood samples and catalog. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 1133 Broadway, New York 











Agents at all Central Points Gaggin & Gaggin, Architects, Sy1 cainen 



































I Guarantee White Swan Mattresses 
To Give 30 Years of Comfort 


A sixty or ninety nights’ trial of a mattress proves nothing. 
Very cheaply made mattresses are comfortable that long. A 
WHITE SWAN MATTRESS is always on trial. 1. Ifyo you find 
after 90, 900 or 9,000 nights that it has lost its original softness 
and buoyancy, you are entitled to your money back. 


Built of White Swan Cotton Felt 
Shipped Direct To You, Freight Prepaid 


For a very moderate price. I make my cot-_ seed after ginning. Such mattresses soon lose 
ton-felt from finest, long, fleecy, Texas Staple their springiness. They get packed, groovy 
cotton. That gives them their lasting resilience. and comfortless. Get a 
Heavy freight forces northern manufacturersto life time’s Guaranteed <r» —, 
make their similarly priced mattresses of cotton Mattress comfort in a y => 














linters, short fibres scraped from the cotton WHITE SWAN. 
W ° i For My Elegant 
YIte New Catalog 
Tells all about WHITE SWAN MATTRESSES, and Gi, 
my excellent line of pillows and comforters filled with 
choice geese down or white swan cotton felt. I'll also 
send my book, ‘‘The Truth About Mattress Mak- 
ing, ’’ which tells how some mattresses are cheap- 


ened. It will help you buy dependable mattress 
quality. 


Tom B. Burnett, Dept. 32, Dallas, Texas 
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lining-room. In the living-room we would 
mahogany and wicker with bright cushions 
tonne. 

curtains we should advise made of net with 
nch hem hung on small rods and reaching to 
Have the shade ecru and have it at all win- 
but bedrooms and kitchen. 

‘e are very reasonable Anglo-Persian rugs 
ental colors that would do well for these rooms. 
ould have them alike in hall and living-room 
x 12 in size. 


A SMALL ROOM 


wish suggestions for furnishing a room opening 
‘(rom the dining-room, which is finished in old 
y, terra-cotta paper and mahogany furniture. 
room in question is eleven foot, five inches, by 
feet, and is in the southeast corner of the house. 
s two windows and one door which opens into 
lining-room. The paper now on the wall is 
vn and has a frieze. I would rather not change 
paper. The floor, which is ordinary pine, is 
red with linoleum in brown, imitation of inlaid 
The finish of the room is natural wood. 
now lighted by two side lights but we have 
1 them very insufficient. 


Vill you suggest a use for this room, method of 


tment as to floor-covering, curtains, furniture, 
We have for this room old English Morland 
t, two English etchings in brown and a Japanese 
The furniture consists of a very large old- 
oned davenport, a mahogany desk, neither of 
h need be in the room if you think they are 


+ 


suitable. I am sending samples of the wall- 
ac. 
our paper is a beautiful golden brown and the 
ly wack @ should be ivory white, or, if it is to be 
ted differently, we should choose a stain two 
iree shades darker brown than the paper, wax- 
the woodwork and rubbing it to a soft finish. 
1 wall would be a beautiful background for 
vrints framed in flat wood the same shade of 
woodwork. They should all be framed alike. 
you have so good a beginning, why not add 
e prints to those you have and call it “The 
t Room?” We should remove the large daven- 
is it seems too large for the room. The desk, 
h is always convenient, would better remain. 
iple of comfortable easy chairs (no rockers) of 
yany, or of wicker with cushions of some of 
ew cretonne, and outer drapery to the windows 
same cretonne. There are beautiful designs 


this same brown and harmonious colors combined 


it. Your linoleum we should think more 
ible for halls or kitchen. We would stain and 
the floor, laying down two or three colored 
In this room we would have a tea-table such 


Morland often pictures, the old-fashioned gate 


This you can fold and stand by the wall or 
it extended across acorner. On this we would 
a large tray with as quaint tea-cups and set 
e could find. Often you will serve a cup of tea, 


n, to your friends. Now we have given you this 
rgestion without knowing as many particulars as 


ike to know, such as the number of rooms you 

your style of living, ete. If you have no 
ry, we most certainly would hang the prints 
where and put bookshelves in every available 
» and fill with books as fast as possible. Then 
should call it ‘The Book Room.” If you enter- 
ed a great deal and did not always wish to use 
dining-room for breakfast, we would make it a 
eakfast room” and fit it up in a gay scheme. 
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Everybody’s Bookrest 
iy Ear eee 





Pat. Aug. 17, 1909 
One of its many uses 


It is made of solid mahogany, brass and steel; is 
durable and does not mar furniture. 

It holdsa book in correct positions for the eyes, while 
one is sitting or lying. 

It rests the eyes and arms; “saves energy and pro- 
motes healthful positions of the body.” 

If not at your dealer’s, it will be sent you, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


Dr. Edwin S. Antisdale, 1023 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Agents Wanted! 


We want reliable agents to represent 
us everywhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to make good money, by taking 
subscriptions for a magazine that will 
sellon sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager 
246 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill, 






























TS old swinging 

lantern is not alone 
valuable for its quaint beauty 
of outline, but, when hung 
from a corner of den or 
living room, often proves most 
desirable as a reading lamp. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Offices and Factory: Seventh Ave. and Sixteenth St. 
a | Five West Thirty-ninth St. 


( Thirty-Six West Thirty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE, 519 N. Charles St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 334 Sutter St. 
TORONTO, 94 King St., West 
PITTSBURG, The Norton Co. 
Century Bldg. 
CHICAGO, WW. K. Cowan & Co., 
203 Mic igan Blvd. 
SPOKANE, Cutter & Plummer, Inc. 
SEATT' E, Cox & Gleason, 
1914 2nd Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 
9 Park St. 
PORTLAND, J. C. English Co. 
128 Park St. 
BIRMINGHAM, R. W. Knight & Co. 
LOS ANGELES, Brooks Decorating 


Co., 696 S, Alvarado St. 
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“One touch of genius 
makes the two arts kin” 


In the tone of a great instrument the per- 
sonality of the maker is present as vividly as the soul 
of Sorolla or Titian or John Sargent is present in a canvas. 


It is this rare quality, allied with an independent command of material resources, 


that has gained for ? ; 
The Baldwin Piano 


the ear of the cultured public, the allegiance of the artist and the greatest of great awards. 


Of ade Pachmann interpretation of the Chopin Mazourkas on the Baldwin Piano 
Mr. Henry Krehbiel wrote - 


“(4 tone that seems to overflow the keyboard, yet I have heard it sink to a whisper.” 


If YOU have not already heard the Baldwin Piano you may very conveniently do so. 
Baldwin salesrooms are in every American city of importance. A request to the nearest agent 
will bring the catalogue and full details. 


om The Batwin Company 


262 Wabash Ave. 





St. Louis 
1013 Olive St. 


i Wis eae 142 West Fourth Street tien Muaindiaiin 
8 E. 34th Street CINCINNATI 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Lonisville Boston Denver 5 
8 N. Penn’a Street 425 8. Fourth Ave 40 Huntington Ave. 1626 California Street 
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English Dining Room Furniture 


This kind of furniture is purchased but once in a lifetime. 

All hand-work, nothing slighted, everything the best. 

The name of every family of prominence in Philadelphia is on our books. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


FERDINAND KELLER, Antiques and Art Goods 


Branch Store, 1207 Walnut Street 216-224 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HELLO 


the song hit of Havana, all 
other numbers from it and scores 
of other musical productions, as 
well as the latest Song and _, 

Dance hits, have been 4 
produced by usin = ge 


Perforated 


PEOPLE! 


60 Selections ™ 


every month, so absolutely ne 


old by the time others produce them, and a 
musical arrangement that is undistinguishable 
from the most artistic hand rendition 









v, that they are 





We are featuring 50 and 75 cent Music 
delivered at your home. 
Write today } 


UNITED STATES MUSIC COMPANY 











MUSIC ROLLS 1956-62 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Retail Store: 156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


for all makes of 65 Note 


Player Pianos Also the latest musi 
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Johnson’ Ss Under-Lac 
and Color Book 


E WANT you to test Johnson’s Under-Lac at ou 
expense, so you may know that it is better than va 


nish or shellac, and we also want to send you a co} 
of our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Proper Treatment of Floor: 














Woodwork and Furniture.’” Send us your name and addi 
on coupon below. 
Use Under-Lac for any purpose that you would ord 
narily use varnish or shellac, and you will find that it pr 





duces a far more satisfactory and perm 
find, too, that it is the easiest finish to apply. 


Johnson’s Under-Lac 


Better Than Varnish or Shellac 


You will 


Imparts a beautiful, brilliant and durable finish to floors, wood 
work and furniture; over surfaces being dressed for the first tim: 
over dye, stains, filler or the bare wood; over an old finish of any kind 
Under-Lac is not sticky, thick or slow to dry like varnish. Neitl 
does it dry too quickly like shellac, which laps and crawls and dri 
while being applied. 
Under-Lac is thin and elastic and dries hard in half 
When used on floors, rooms may be put in order again within an hour. 

Unlike varnish or shellac, it produces a finish that will not show heel-prints or 
scratches or turn white and slippery under water. 

Under-Lac is the most satisfac- 


For Linoleum and Oil Clot tory coating prepared. It brings 


out the pattern to best advantage, giving a finish as glossy as new; protects from 
wear and makes cleaning easy. 

The most economical because it goes farthest and lasts longest. Gallon cans, 
$2.50. Smaller cans down to half pints. 

Write today for the samples and our book of Home Beautifying Suggestions, 
=" H. B. 12. Clip coupon or take down address now. 


N SS. C. Johnson & Son 
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pleasant to greet Old Chester friends again 
renew acquaintance with Dr. Lavendar, 
King and the Jay spinsters. In Mar- 
Deland’s latest story, “‘Where the La- 
ire Few,” published by the Harpers, 
rest centers around a lame acrobat with 
il aspirations, and little Miss Jane Jay, 
ngest of the knitting spinsters. It is a brief 
yver before it is hardly begun, but full of 
Ss and sweetness. 
hot summer day Paul Phillips limped into 
ind into the dull, colorless existence of 
Miss Jane. What happened between his 
ind his very quiet exit the most jaded of 
il enjoy. 
| our story tellers, Mrs. Deland and Kate 
iss Wiggin have the power to bring before 
ider the pathos and the unconscious, often 
umor of he American village. This little 
s full of both, told with the artistic repression 
we find in all of this writer’s work. 








INTS FOR LOVERS” by Arnold Haul- 

tain just issued by Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co., is a spritely venture, recalling 

faintly a small French book ‘‘A Thous- 

ind Flashes of Wit and Wisdom” pub- 

| some years ago, not in an imitative way, but 

kindred theme of men, women, love, court- 

nd marriage. Mr. Haultain believes with 

Stephen that the very essence of an aphor- 

slight exaggeration which makes it more 

whilst less rigidly accurate. There is just 

truth and untruth, cynicism and good 

to give the paragraphs that touch of the 

cted which draws the reader on through the 

sae ge will think what he says of women is 

ated, and what he says of men entirely true, 

they w it read it to the end. The book is un- 

und, like many of its class, could be improved 
uces by a snip of the editorial scissors. 








LITTLE book bound in brown, with the 
typographical charm of the well-balanced 
title page, correctly proportioned margins 
fand beautiful type, is “The Pleasures of 

of Reading the Bible,” by Temple Scott, 

shed t y. Mitchell Kennerley, and printed at the 
sof F. F. L a & Ives Co. In excellent Eng- 
so good, in fact, that it is a pity not to use the 
r’s own phrases, a plea is made for the read- 

f the Se riptures, not from the viewpoint of the 
logian, not of the critic, but of the student who 
es to find the purest springs of the English 
iage. Whether or no the translators of 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek Testa- 
rendered the exact meaning of the original 
rew and Greek text is, in this connection, of 
matter, argues Mr. Scott. As it has been 

n us, the Bible is the noblest monument of 


English we possess; a book of magnificent language 


dying the aspirations of men and women for 
leal to be cherished as an abiding influence on 

What the discovery and the translations of 
k and Latin classics did for the Renaissance, 
ranslators of the Bible did for the Reformation. 

author’s style is admirable, clear cut and 
ful and bears, without being pedantic, the 
ylar’s mark. 


RECORD PRICES FOR COINS 


NE of the largest coin sales of recent years 
was recently held in Philadelphia. The 
collection belonged to the late Charles 
Gordon Zug, an iron manufacturer of Pitts- 
burg, and “as sold by Lippincott & Co. 
» record sales were made, one of $600 for an 
8 eagle, deseribed in the catalogue as “head of 
rty to left, surrounded by thirteen stars and 
United States of America; date. Reverse, 
ed States of America; eagle with shield on 
“Extremely fine. Mint luster. Rare state, 
lly only very good.” 

other record price for a coin was estab- 

1 on an 1875 dollar.” This brought $100. 
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THE JANUARY 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING FEATURES: 


A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE —showing the 
intelligent use of suggestions taken from this maga- 
zine. A Small House at Montclair. 
Domestic Rugs, second article. 
Seventeenth Century. 
tions and Answers. 


American 
Furniture of the Late 

In Metropolitan Shops. Ques- 
Old China. The Home Garden. 


OVER FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
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An Old House Made New 
Practical Homes for Less than $6500 
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With Eleven Illustrations 
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GEhickering, 3° 


planNosS 


A household word wherever pianos are known. Associations and fragrant memories cluster 
about it. The oldest American piano and of greater reputation for excellence than any other, 
and their reputation one that is justified by their great beauty of tone and durability. 


Style H, Usfright grand, $550 Style W, Quarter grands, $700 
Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston 
prices with added cost of freight and delivery. Our literature will be sent on request. 


Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


891 Tremont Street, Cor. Northampton Established, 1823 BOSTON. MASS. 
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EAST, WEST, HAME’S BEST 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1909 


AN HOUSE MADE NEW 









THE STORY OF AN ENGLISH MANOR 


HERE are hundreds of houses in Eng- 

land which owe their interest to the 
fact that they have gradually grown 

up with the centuries. They were 

never planned by an 
architect to be as 
they are to-day. 
They are the result 
of successive owners 
having ideas on the 
subject of “the house 
beautiful” and try- 
ing to incorporate 
some of these ideas 
into the homes they 
have inherited. A 
house, for instance, 
may have been built 
in the reign of Charles 
I, and after a time, 
perhaps in the middle 
of the eighteenth 
century, the owner 
has decided to go in 
for alterations and 
additions. He may 


have created lofty 
apartments with high 
windows, and have 
furnished anew with 
mahogany, a wood 





ding ian ar 
The Grassy Courty 





which was practically unknown in Europe a 
hundred years before. Then a later gener- 
ation introduces perhaps a billiard-room of 
still another design, embodying the improve- 


ments of the day. Walls are pulled down 
and rebuilt, wings extended, gardens re- 
modeled, the roof altered and perhaps per- 
forated with a dormer window. A period of 
utter stagnation may 
follow and nothing 
be done for fifty 
years or more, with 
the result that some 
parts of the house go 
to rack and ruin. 
Then again comes the 
restorer, who takes 
the building in hand 
and makes it habi- 
table and beautiful, 
according to the ideas 
of his own period. 
This has been the 
story of many an old 
English house which 
to-day can almost be 
looked upon as an 
ideal home. The fact 
is, of course, that 
time mellows and 
chastens the build- 
ing, blending new 
with old and causing 
innovations gradu- 
ally to assume har- 


Fulbourn 
Manor 
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The Staircase 


monious relationship with the original struc- 
ture. 

Many Americans have purchased historic 
old homes in England and have modernized 
them without in any way destroying their 
beauty and interest. Hever Castle, Kent, a 
moated manor house of the fourteenth cen- 
tury has, for instance, been restored by 
Mr. J. Waldorf Astor, and another example 
is that of Rushden Hall, Northamptonshire, 
a beautiful old sixteenth-century house quite 
recently modernized by Mr. J. J. Van Alen. 
Some idea of the enormous expense entailed 
in the restoration of these magnificent old 
mansions to habitability according to modern 
notions may be gathered from an expert 
estimate recently made by a body of the 
most eminent British architects of the cost 
of putting in order Kirby Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, a splendid Elizabethan mansion 
now almost in a state of ruin. Two hundred 
thousand pounds was declared to be neces- 
sary for complete restoration. The house 
is, however, extremely large and is a palatial 
specimen of perhaps the finest period of 
English domestic architecture. It is inter- 
esting to relate that the cause of the greater 
part of the ruin was through the removal of 
lead from the roof by a former Lord Win- 
chilsea, the owner of the property, to pay 
his gambling debts. 

The photographs given with this article 
illustrate an old house made new. It is 





den behind brick 
and plaster. 

As an instance of 
how a characteristic 
feature may be sug- 
gested by a chance 
discovery, one has 
only to look at the 
fine chimneys of 
Fulbourne Manor. 
Their present form 
was obtained from 
an old Tudor chim- 
ney still left stand- 
ing but with its tall 
upper part carried 
away. As left, it 
formed a not un- 
pleasing shape 
which was repro- 
duced by the archi- 
tect: in the new 
chimney stacks. It 
was the object of 
the owner, the Rev. 
Charles F. Townley, 
and his architect, to 
retain as many of 
the old features as 
possible, and, where 
this could not be, 
to build as closely 
as possible in the 
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inal style. A large amount of old oak 
lescribe in print neling, beautifully carved, was discovered 
he extent he bedrooms and attics of the house. This 
Iterations and a s brought out and fitted into the new in- 
litions which have ior. The fine carved mantelpiece which 
n in ‘ does duty in the hall was found covered 
ring the build er with paper and canvas in an upstairs 
m. Here, by the way, curiousevidence was 
finished conditior ‘orded of some former owner’s restoration 
so complicated we the fact that the paneling was discovered 
the problems whi be double; that is, the woodwork on the 
irchitect, Mz ter side, painted over, concealed a second 
idley Newman, F neled wall of carved oak in its original 
I. B. A. of Lon ndition and splendidly preserved. This 
n, had to solve 1s of course restored to the daylight and 
its restoratio1 now a treasured feature of the house. 
ny gener The oak-raftered ceiling of the dining-room 
hich can be seen in the photograph was 
gradually d idden behind plaster which had to be re- 
a) oved to enable the original woodwork to 
letails of former e seen. At the fireplace in the dining-room 
carved oak over-mantel full of quaint 
otter figures and devices cut in the wood. This 
Idi is once a bed head of Jacobean origin 
ught out from its hiding place in the roof 
und to be ful nd placed in its present situation. The 
ll paneling with which the downstairs 
n ms are now lined has been put together 
he walls being o om old pieces found in various cupboards 
| bedrooms, most of it having to undergo 
ome of the most the removal of paint before being made 
rviceable. In overhauling the building 
to work being commenced it was found 
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The Hall Fireplace, Discovered — Painted Over—in an Attic 





The Oak Hall The Hall Looking toward the Fireplace 
The Table is Worthy of Note also the Seventeenth-century Chairs Showing how well the Old and New are Assimilated 


The Drawing-room The Dining-room. Overmantel is Old Oak. discovered during Renovations 
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The Billiard-room 


that two at least of the old 
chimneys had once been external 
features, for the quoins and 
weatherings were still there. In 
all probability an old Tudor house 
once stood on the site and was 
remodeled some time in the 
eighteenth century, the big chim- 
neys being left standing and a new 
house built around them. Tudor 
halls frequently ran through two 
floors and evidence that this was 
the case at Fulbourne Manor was 
afforded by the traces of windows 
and doors which were found. An 
interesting survival of former 
methods of taxation in England 
was the discovery of an old wall 
paper with the duty stamp on it. 

The new house as it now stands 
is a long, low building of far more 
uniform character than one would 
suppose possible, considering the 
way in which it has been dealt 
with from time to time. The gar- 
den front is especially charming, 
the windows having much variety 
at the same time that they seem 
to be in keeping with one another. The 
interior is infinitely more spacious than it has 











One of the Elizabethan Mantelpieces 





The Half-timbered Lodge 


ever been, and the hall with its colonnade 
and oak paneling and screen is full of old- 


world character. Here is a re- 
fectory table of oak with sturdy 
turned legs and rails, and several 
specimens of Jacobean carved- 
high-back chairs. In the windows 
of this room is some stained glass 
enriched with coats of arms of 
various branches of the Townley 
family. An entirely new feature 
is the billiard room, which has 
come with the present restoration; 
but care has been taken to design 
it in character with the other 
parts of the house. A survival of 
the Georgian period is the statue 
opposite the main entrance. The 
wide, low porch, with its columns 
and carved caps, is new. In the 
grounds apart from the house is a 
genuine old Tudor house of small 
dimensions which has been con- 
verted into a laundry. The 
lodge, of stone and half timber, 
has been built in accordance 
with the methods employed in 
cottages of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and is a picturesque feature 
with its lattice windows, gable and 
rch. It fits well into the architectural 
eme. Epwarp W. GREGORY. 








WALL DECORATIONS 


ALL decorations occupy the atten- 

\ \ / tion of the housekeeper much more 
at the present time than in former 

days. Then it was the custom for 

people of moderate means to invest all the 
money that could possibly be spared for the 
decoration of the home in heavy, solid pieces 
of furniture, which were meant to last not 
only during the lifetime of their purchasers 
but for several generations, says an exchange. 
In those days the decoration of the walls 
was a minor consideration and was left 
entirely to the paper-hanger, who studied no 
one’s taste, not even his own. A dark paper 
was invariably chosen, because it was serv- 
iceable, and the pictures, generally one or 


two heavy, cumbersome oil paintings, in 
gorgeous gold frames, and a few cheap en- 
gravings, were placed wherever they would 
fit, without regard to surroundings. To-day 
the mistress of the house is as much, if not 
more, concerned over the decoration of her 
walls than the choice of her furniture; and 
cabinets, bookshelves, and pictures vie with 
one another in giving those finishing touches 
to the furnishing of a home without which 
one feels there is something lacking, for dark, 
bare walls and ugly family portraits of by- 
gone ancestors no longer appeal to the cul- 
tured taste which is now general among all 
classes. 

Do not decorate your walls with china 
plaques. If you have some choice ones of 
real value, place them in a wall cabinet, or 

4 


e a set of hanging shelves in your dining- 
m and arrange on them the plaques and 
odd bits of rare china you may possess. 
s-reliefs are sometimes very decorative. 
[any plaster reliefs are excellent copies from 
ssic works and though not costly, are 
ten worthy of a place in richly furnished 
ises. They can be had finished in an 
ntique ivory shade which looks well with 
ost any background. There are long 
| short panels of these reliefs, medallions, 
iares which may be used to advantage in a 
rrow wall space between windows, or in 
rners, but they should be chosen for their 
rit and their fitness with the general 
rroundings, and not simply because there 
a space that needs to be filled with 
mething. 




















































Garleian Manuscript 

















A. B. 1500 
‘a HEN Christ was born of Mary 
4 free 
In Bethlehem in that fair 
citie, 


Angels sungen with mirth and glee, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


Herdsmen beheld these angels bright 
To them appeared with great light, 
And said, God’s son is born this 
night, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


This king is comen to save kind 
(Even) in Scripture as we find, 
(Therefore) this song we have in 
mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


(Then, dear) Lord, for thy great 
grace 

(Grant us) in bliss to see thy face, 

Where we may sing to thee solace, 


In Excelsis Gloria! 
oF 


Che Waits 


By Margaret Beland 


T the break of Christmas Day, 
A Through the frosty starlight 
ringing, 
Faint and sweet and far away, 
Comes _ the 


singing, 


sound of children, 
Chanting, singing, 

““Cease to mourn, 

For Chirst is born, 


Peace and joy to all men bringing !”’ 


Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 

Noiseless footfalls in the snow 

Bring the happy voices nearer; 





* Merry Christmas!” 





Hear them singing, 
“Winter's drear, 
But Christ is here, 

Mirth and gladness with Him bring- 


ing !” 


hear them say, 
As the East is growing lighter; 


‘May the joy of Christmas Day 


Make your whole year gladder, 
brighter!” 
Join their singing, 
“To each home 
Our Christ has come, 
All with Him 


Love’s treasures 


bringing !”’ 
al 


A Gullaby for Christmas 
By John Addington Symonds 
LEEP, baby, sleep! The mother 

sings: 
Heaven’s angels kneel and fold 
their wings. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


At midnight came the shepherds, 
they 
Whom angels wakened by the way. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


And three kings from the East afar 
Ere dawn came, guided by thy star. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


They brought thee gifts of gold and 
gems, 
Pure Orient pearls, rich diadems. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


But thou, who liest slumbering there, 
Art King of kings, earth, stars and 
air. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! The shepherds 
sing; 
Through earth, through heaven ho- 
sannas ring. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


The stars in the bright sky looked 









Cradle Hymn 


By Martin Luther 


WAY in a manger, no crib for 
a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down 
his sweet head. 


down where he lay 


The little Lord Jesus asleep on the a 
hay. 

The cattle are lowing, the baby 
awakes, 

Sut little Lord Jesus no crying he 


makes. 

I love thee, Lord Jesus! look down 
from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning 
is nigh. 


al 


A Cornish Carol 


By Robert Stephen Hawker 

ELCOME that star in Judah’s 
sky, 

That voice 


palmy glen: 


o’er Bethlehem’s 
The lamp, far sages hailed on high, 
The tones that thrilled the shep- 
herd men: 
Glory to God in highest heaven! 
Thus Angels smote the echoing 
chord; 
Glad tidings unto man forgiven! 
Peace from the of the 
Lord! 


presence 


Those voices from on high are mute; 


wD NM 


The star the Wise Men saw is dim; 







But Hope still guides the wanderer’s 
foot, 
And faith renews the angel-hymn: 
Glory to God in loftiest heaven! 
Touch with glad hand the ancient 
chord; 
Good tidings unto man forgiven, 
Peace from the of the 


Lord! 


presence 











TABLE DECORATIONS 


By ANNA LEE MASON 














IME was when table decorations were 
| confined to candlesticks and flowers, 
but that day has passed, and the pro- 
‘gressive hostess now spends almost 
as much thought on her table garnitures as 
on her ménu. There are conservative people 
who do not care for ornamental things in 
glass and china, who raise their eyebrows and 
say ‘‘table brie-A-brac,” but others with taste 
just as good and a little more imagination, 
realize that under certain circumstances 
many of these con- 
ceits are charming. 

No sane mortal ad- 
mires a table loaded 
with Dresden statu- 
ettes, lace, and satin 
bows. On the other 
hand a plea might be 
made for, a departure 
from the stereotyped 
American scheme; 
from the small 
tedious fernery, often 
of tarnished plated 
ware filled with dusty 
and half dead ferns. 
Something more in- 
dividual, more alive, 
might well be substi- 
tuted. Something 
that might be varied 
from day to day, and 
for the simple break- 
fast and the quiet 
home dinner. 

We Americans are 
apt to do too little 
for ourselves and too 
much for company. 
There is a deadly 
monotony about the 
average breakfast 
which is not due en- 
tirely to toast and bacon; and family dinners 
usually are a deadly reiteration, varied on 
Sundays by a change of hour, with ice-cream 
for the children, and possibly a few cut 
flowers. But foreign customs are getting a 
greater hold upon us and one of the pleasant 
innovations is a more varied table arrange- 
ment for every day. 

Several years ago an attractive, German 
ware of white china made its appearance, a 
revival of the old wicker and openwork fruit 
and flower baskets of the eighteenth century, 
only the new designs were more varied than 
the old and included innumerable articles for 
actual use. These importations have in- 
creased this season and include many charm- 
ing receptacles for flowers and ferns which 
may be arranged in simple or elaborate 
schemes as the occasion demands. The 
variety is endless. Some of the sets are pure 
hiten, in others the china is equally white 
wqt there are little garlands and conven- 


Courtesy of Gill and Reigate, London 


tionalized ornaments in gray, pale green, ol 
rose, or Wedgwood blue. The colors are a 
very light and do not “interrupt” in : 
way the decorative scheme of the table 
After the manner of many eighteenth century 
centerpieces, four, six, or eight flower 
holders are usually needed to compose th 
set, although the entire numbet 
need not be used at one time 

A luncheon table was seen the other day 
where these attractive flo 


oI piece S 


tacles were 
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Old Sheffield Plate for Table Use 


the sole decoration. There was no center- 
piece of lace and linen, only the plainest, 
finest doilies for plates, goblets, ete. En- 
closing a rectangular space was a series of 
these little open-work flower holders, filled 
with the freshest of small green ferns. As 
one of the guests remarked, the effect was 
that of a little white picket fence around a 
diminutive green hedge. The scheme took 
up a good deal of room, which necessitated 
a very simple arrangement of silver and china. 
Being a day affair, no candles were needed 
Of course the table looked a great deal better 
for a certain bareness. The polished mahog 
any, the white and gold china and the white 
and green of the ferns and holders made 
enough color, and the whole effect was a 
decided relief from the over-elaborate schemes 
of lace and cut glass which have happily 
almost had their day. A cluttered table 


would be intolerable with any of these 
t 


schemes, and that is one reason why they 
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be recommended. They mean the 
ce of a lot of small useless articles so 
found on luncheon and dinner tables. 
who have read Elizabeth’s American 
rs will remember now perplexed that 
fferable person was by the “‘individual”’ 
gs which surrounded her plate, by the 
ber and their purpose. While we dis- 
ove of her heartily and think her tire- 
and stupid, we must admit that her 
ments on the tablecloths so heavily trim- 
med with lace that 
they make her tea- 
cup “positively un- 
steady,’ on the 
pillow cases with em- 
broidered mono- 
grams so aggressive 
that they make sleep 
impossible, were keen 
and to the point. She 
longed for tablecloths 
that were not “made 
of lace,” for plain 
things, for things that 
looked as if they were 
used every day and 
not always kept for 
parties, for things 
that were even a bit 
shabby so long as 
they were “homey.” 
She concludes that 
only those of the 
very highest social 
standing dare have 
plain things. Wedo 
not like you, Eliza- 
beth, but what you 
say about the Ameri- 
can voice, steam 
heat, and lace table- 
cloths we do not con- 
tradict. 
And speaking of lace on the table, who 
uld wish to use anything but the plainest 
d finest of linen for the old silver épergnes, 


r the flower holders of Sheffield plate, Bohe- 


1n glass, and Dresden china or for the 
ny other old and new things which clever 
porters have brought from all parts of the 
rid to make beautiful the holiday board? 
r those who can afford old silver there are 


<quisite designs in George II and George III 


les which are rare enough to interest all 
lectors of old plate. Fancy an épergne of 


erced and embossed silver standing nearly 


) feet high and in as perfect a condition 
when it left the hand of its famous maker, 


john Romer. Each charming ‘basket’ or 


lider is marked with his initials, while the 


rgest one has the date letter, 1765, together 


th the George III hall marks. The model- 
of this old piece is wonderful. Every 
if and stem and flower is marvelously true 
life, yet conforming perfectly to the 
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Modern Dresden of Old Design 
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Wedgwood Bough Pot 


Centerpieces 


of Decorated Glass in New and 
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Gilded Baskets Ornamented with Bunches of Grapes 
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Silver Table Ornaments for Fruit or Flowers, George III Period 
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medium. Each “basket”? may be detached 
from the parent stem, as it were, and used 
separately if so desired. The color is en- 
chanting, that soft luminous sheen that takes 
years in the making. Imagine this old 
épergne with candlesticks and china of the 
period, or with new surroundings if they had 
the old feeling. ‘A crust of bread would be 


Courtesy of Gill and Reigate, London 


Wine Coolers and Candelabrum of Old Sheffield Plate 


a banquet” under such 
circumstances. 

It might be suggested 
that one who could buy 
an authentic piece of 
silver made by the great 
Romer, and such an un- 
usual specimen as the 
one described, could 
afford canvas-back and 
terrapin every day in the 
year. And truth com- 
pels us to admit that its 
price would take a small 
family to Europe and 
back, and might even 
buy a tiny bungalow. 
The épergne, however, 
will always be an heir- 
loom and in the year 
2009 will be just as 
beautiful as it is to-day, 
with the increased value 
of an added century of 
age. Not that it is 





“ourtesy of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 








“high” as such rare 
things go; not at all. 
Silver made prior to 
the early Victorian 
period is very difficult 
to find even in Eng- 
land, and this old 
piece in coming to 


America makes Eng- 
lish collections just 
that much poorer. 

Another beautiful 
specimen of old table 
garniture is of cut 
erystal set in silver 
It is boat-shaped and 
is as fine in its way as 
the épergne. And the 
same shop has other 
unique and charming 
things in silver and 
Sheffield plate which 
will enrich American 
collections, contribut- 
ing at the same time 
the rarest of table 
decorations. 

If you have always 
thought of glass as 
colorless, some recent 
importations from 


fobs! 


Teri, ats 
“gaits Lk 
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Table Decorations in Modern Dresden 











A Fernery of Modern Silver Plated Ware 


istria and Bohemia in another place will in- 
Even the old ruby and sapphire 
es of early Bohemian make cannot com- 
No black and white repro- 
tions give an idea of their charm, and 
etives seem rather tame. One slender 
r-piece of crystal purity is decorated in 
not a new combination but delight- 
in the treatment. Two other 
ticularly attractive pieces for the table are 
he épergne type. 
ped like cornucopias and hang on slender 
s of twisted glass. They look like fairy 
ning glories, growing on a little crystal 
Only the most ethereal flowers could 
placed in those dainty chalices; feathery 
n or delicate vines, accentuating the puri- 
* the glass, but nothing very colorful or 


The flower holders are 


We can imagine a table decked with 

beautiful ware; first the center-piece, 
hen at the four corners of the table single 
holders, the various glasses in use 


also of the ware, and 
finally the sweets of the 
dinner served on plates 
of the same make. There 
should be no ornamental 
silver on such a table. 
The candlesticks should 
be glass and the shades 
of iridescent wire cloth. 
The china should not be 
of decided color; no 
dark blue, no brilliant 
greens, but white and 
gold, or something simi- 
lar. 

From Austria come 
pieces of bolder color 
and design, patterns 
like old Dresden, only 
more decorative, and 
in shapes delightfully 
quaint and _ old-fash- 
ioned. The glass is 
clear white and the roses 
and other posies are as 
(Continued on page 12) 














PRACTICAL HOMES FOR 


OUSES ranging in price from $4,500 
to $6,000 are here shown, as repre- 
sentative of attractive exteriors, 
combined with interior plans best 
adapted to domestic requirements. In study- 
ing a group of suburban houses photographed 
promiscuously, and setting forth the ideas of 
various leading architects, we are convinced 
that a distinctive feature of what may be 
called “American architecture” is coming to 
be appreciated. In the past our best archi- 





House No. 1. 


Suburban Dwelling 


tects have found it necessary to expand con- 
siderable effort in convincing prospective 
builders that the really beautiful house is the 
appropriate house. We seldom see in these 
days an expensive villa near a city built 
after a Gothic design and so wedded to the 
style that, notwithstanding the absence of 
natural shade, it is built with neither porch 









Pantry 





DINING Room - 


First Floor Plan, House No. 1 


Cost about $4,500. Stone and Plaster-cast 


By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS 


nor veranda to serve as a protection from the 
rays of our almost tropical summer sun. 

It can no longer be said that architecture, 
being a comparatively new art in this country 
and therefore having had but little earnest 
and intelligent study, compared with that of 
other countries, cannot show styles and 
systems peculiarly our own. While this 


House No. 2. 


} 
MITTIN AI TT 


Cost about $4,800. 


LESS 
THAN 


$6,500 
it is manifestly inadequate to meet the do- 
mestic requirements and the situation for 
which it is designed. 

No. 1 is a pleasing stone and plaster-cast 
dwelling, that can be built for about $4,500. 
The low-hanging roof of the broad porch 
suggests shady seclusion for an outdoor sit- 
ting-room during the summer. The spacious 
hall, 13 by 16 feet, has ample dimensions for 
a living-room. It gives access to the library, 
12 by 14 feet, to a dining-room, 12 by 16 feet, 


: 
* 





A Strong Simple Design in 


Rock-faced Stone and Stucco 


was partially true in the past, and while in 
the absence of so-called American systems 
we were once apt to use inappropriately the 
orders of foreign nations which expressed 
the especial needs of those countries alone, 
the architects of to-day show in many of 
their designs what might well be considered 
a practical American style. In other words, 
they have introduced from abroad methods 
of design which meet our requirements, and 
then have not hesitated to eliminate those 
portions for which we have no use, or to make 
such additions as our circumstances demand; 
and it is from such practical adaptations that 
a distinctive feature of American architecture 
must arise if we are to build up an architec- 
ture of our own, profiting as other founders 
of style have done by precedents in older 
countries. 

In the group of representative small houses 
here shown the exterior conveniences and the 
plans of the interiors not only show this 
practical adaptability, but the suitability of 
each house design, studied in connection with 
its surroundings, is evidenced in every in- 
stance. The designs of the well-known archi- 
tects, McIlvain and Roberts, are shown in 
Nos. 1 to 6. One of the great secrets of 
success of these prominent architects lies in 
the fact that both Mr. Charles J. Mcllvain, 
Jr., and Mr. Charles H. Roberts agree in ex- 
empting themselves from all slavish con- 
formity to any old-world style, admirable 
as it may be in its proper sphere, whenever 
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and also continues, past the roomy pantry, 
to the kitchen in the rear, 12 by 13 feet. Be- 
yond the kitchen is 
the laundry, with all 
the equipments that 
go to make up an 
ideal suburban home; 
while in the second 
story there are three 
big bedrooms and a 


























Second Floor 
Plan, House No. 1 
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First Floor Plan, House No. 2 


bath-room, besides the commodious servants 
and storerooms quarters in the well-lighted 
attic. 

Standing beneath the shade of close en- 
circling trees, No. 2 presents a most satisfying 
appearance, both in the style of its architec- 





es 


House No. 3. Cost about $5,000. A Half-timber Design 


ture and in the appropriateness of its strong 
lines, its stone and stucco construction, and 
its heavy porch columns, for this tree-em- 
bowered situation. It possesses the good 
old-fashioned effect of a broad, airy hall run- 
ning through the center of the house, with 
a dining-room 13 by 16 feet on the right, and 
the living-room, 13 by 21 feet, on the left. 
The long kitchen extends across the back of 
the house, opening from the hall; while there 
is a generous sized inclosed shed at the left 
of the kitchen, and the pantry between the 
kitchen and dining-room. A big open fire- 
place and inglenook forms a pleasing feature 
of the living-room. Dining-room, _living- 
room, and hall are finished in chestnut, with 


Second Floor Plan, House No. 2 


yellow pine in the kitchen and back rooms 
ished in chestnut, 
a bath-room with tile wainscot, a convenient 
upper hall and generous closets complete 
the second floor of an ideal home to be 

in 





built within the cost of $4,800 


stone, stucco, 1d 





half-timber style, with 

attractive gables, form 

a suburban cottage 

constructed on excep 
, 


tionally good lines as 


shown in No. 3. The 


entrance at the right 
hand corner of the 
deep pr rch leads direct 


ly Into the spacious 
reception-hall, 10 by 


16 feet, and beyond 
the open stairs, lead- 
ing into the drawing 
room, 12 by 14 feet, 
with a quaint old-fash 


. as 


ioned corner fireplace 
of red brick in one ‘4 
corner. The drawing- 3% 
room and hall extend 
across the entire front 
of the building. The 
dining-room, 12 by 16 
feet, back of the hall, 
gives access to a well- 
equipped pantry, and 
thence to the kitchen, 
11 by 13 feet, with the 
laundry in the rear. 
The second floor has 


three bedrooms and Meuse Ma. é. 


bath; while the steeply Amidst 
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Plans, House No. 3 
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First and Second Floor 
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Cost about $5,200. Charmingly Situated 
Rustic Surroundings 








House No. 5. Cost about $6,000. Narrow in Front but 





Extending far back into the Garden 


vabled rooms of the 
varret are well lighted 
and form good emerg- 
ency bedrooms and ser- 
vants’ quarters, form- 
ing practically twelve 
rooms in this well-de- 
signed $5,000 dwelling. 

At a cost of about 
$5,200, another stone, 
stucco, and half-timber 
cottage is shown in 
No. 4. It represents a 
type of cottage archi- 
tecture of special merit, 
in keeping with its 
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First Floor Plan, House No. 4 





Second Floor Plan, House No. 4 





Second Floor Plan, 
House No. 5 
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House No. 6. Cost about $6,000. A Many-gabled Cottage 
with Ample Porch Room on all Sides 


rustic surroundings. 
With the semicircular 
bay-window of the cozy 
parlor at the right, and 
the cut-off corner of the 
stairway, it requires 
only a bit of unique 
furnishing in the op 
posite corner to give a 
circular appearance to 
the 10 by 13 room. The 
big reception-hall, 14 
by 14 feet — with its 
corner fireplace, ingle- 
nook, and tile hearth 
— forms the main liv- 
ing-room. The pantry 
in a nook beyond the 
stairs is back of the 
parlor, and is readily 
reached from the 
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kitchen in its rear, and the dining-room, 12 
by 14 feet, beyond the hall. The laundry 
in the rear of the kitchen has the stationary 
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Kitcnen 





First Floor Plan, House No. 5 


tubs and all modern appliances. A spacious 
bedroom above the hall measures 14 feet 
9 inches by 17 feet, and may form a 
charming second-floor sitting-room if the 
steeply gabled rooms above are used as 
extra bedrooms —for which they are well 
fitted. This upper sitting-room, or bedroom, 
has its great chimney continued from the 
hall, providing for a big open grate and tiled 
hearth. Another bedroom measures 13 feet 
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First Floor Plan, House No. 6 


3 inches by 13 feet 9 inches; the third bed- 
room, 13 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 9 inches; 
and there is a tile-floored bath-room with ideal 
equipments. There are closets of generous 
width and depth in every room on the second 
floor. The corner closet opposite the open 
fireplace in the front bedroom, an angled 
corner forming the closet of the adjoining 
room, and the entrance from the hall at the 
fourth corner, completes the quaint circular 
effect in this second-floor room, that also 
forms a distinctive feature of the parlor. 
There are two particularly attractive sub- 
urban dwellings of picturesque interiors 
shown in Nos. 5 and 6 of the Mellvain and 
Roberts designs. Their situation within the 
little individual groves of close encircling 
trees, adds to their exterior beauty, but the 
photographs do not give a clear idea of the 
generous dimensions and the “all-around- 
good”’ architecture, partially hidden by foli- 
age — until one has studied the plans of 
these houses; either of which may be built 
for about $6,000. No. 5 has a spacious porch 
across the front and extending down the side, 
reaching out to the big bay-windowed dining- 


room. A quaintly hooded effect of the roof 
at the front entrance, with the terraced style 
for a portion of the front porch, is a distinct 
feature. The square reception hall is in the 
center of the house, being entered from the 
extreme end of the porch at the dining-room 
From the central hall a broad open space 
gives access to the front parlor, 13 by 15 feet, 
to the dining-room (finished in chestnut 
with a semicircular bay window extending 
beyond the porch and an ornamental open 
grate in one corner; and to the kitchen, also 
finished in chestnut, 10 by 15 feet. A laundry 
and back porch complete the first floor, 
while four large chambers, with upper hall 
and bathroom, complete the second floor 
The chamber above the dining-room has the 
same ample dimensions, broad bay window 


and ornamental open grate. Though quaint 
and narrow in front effect, with its low droop 
ing gable, this fascinating suburban dwelling 
extends back into its closely wooded OTOVE 
with considerable length and beauty of 
design, and it may be studied from all points 
with advantage. 

There are many similar points of interest in 


No.6. Although it possesses a broader front 
and more porch room than No. 5, the dining 
room is similar in its approach and in design; 
with the same great bay and sufficient length 
for extensive banqueting. The porch space 
of No. 6 is sufficient for outdoor dining and 
outdoor living throughout the summer; and 
it is closely sheltered by trees on every side. 
It extends the length of the living-room on 
one side, reaches entirely across the front 
and extends along the whole length of the 
house on the other side, and thence across 
the back of the house to the laundry and 
servants’ porch. Facing the front are the 
living-room, 13 by 15 feet, and the reception 
hall 13 by 16 feet, with open stairs and corner 
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Second Floor Plan, House No. 6 
place. There is goodly closet room be- 
en the living-room and the kitchen, and 
intry of especially convenient size between 
kitchen and dining-room; while there is 
a generous closet at the back of the hall 
neath the stairs. Three great square bed- 
ms face the front; with two, also of gen- 
erous dimensions, at the back; while in the 
enter of the second floor are the bathroom, 
iare hall, and closets very satisfying to the 
isewife. 

\ close study of any one of these six well- 
lanned houses displays the architectural 
eauty, good taste, and adaptability for 

which Messrs. MeIlvain and Roberts’ designs 
are invariably noted. While only the briefest 
possible description of each plan has been 
given, all the modern housewifely delights — 

conveniences and accessories — are found 
in each dwelling; hard woods, appropriate 
valls and floors in harmonious tones; in 
many instances the walls being sand-finished 

| charmingly tinted. Exposed _ nickel 
plated plumbing and porcelain fixtures with 
tile wainseot complete the bathrooms, while 
the kitchens are similarly complete and con- 
venient. 








TABLE DECORATIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 
big as life and twice as bright. Very dar- 
ing are some of the combinations, the pinks 
and yellows, blues and greens, recalling the 
English ‘splashed ware” of the eighteenth 
century, yet having the Dresden quality 
already mentioned. On a bare table these 
brilliant pieces would be stunning, provided 
the other things lived up to the glass. If we 
could change the furniture to “go” with the 
decorative scheme, white painted pieces 
decorated with the gayest of birds, and fiowers 
would be chosen. Then we would make over 


the dining-room walls, and either have white 
panels or a queer old paper with posies like 
those on the glass, the process being in the 
end like Charles Dudley Warner’s story of 
But. without the paper or 


the red bonnet. 


the furniture, and even with the background 
of a rented apartment, some of these unusual 
table things would be well worth the buying. 
The glass is not expensive and it is of the 
kind that you like at first and love after you 
have had it a little while. 

The same importers are showing beautiful 
things for the table in Dresden and they form 
a story by themselves. There are many new 
and old designs, fruit baskets and flower 
holders, and all manner of centerpieces. 
Some are tall and slender, others low and 
shallow, and they show a variety of decora- 
tions. Several are reproductions of the 
Haroldt period in Dresden and are modeled 
with cherubs and cupids. Others have the 
well-known Dresden flowers powdered over 
the surface, and these are perhaps the most 
attractive, being a little more in line with 
modern ideas of what is fitting for table use. 


Of new designs are flower pots, deco- 
‘ated in birds, and containing small rose 
bushes. Each little bush is of china, in 

everything is china, even to the brown 
earth which fills the pot. For a débutante 
luncheon these Dresden rose trees are very 
effective, and there are tiny ones, standing 
ut three inches high, which make attrac- 
tive favors. An entire table set in Dresden 
hina ware, candlesticks, and flower-pots, 
suld be a departure from the conventional, 

| particularly appropriate for young girls. 

\ few people are fortunate enough to pos- 

ss old table decorations in china, Wedgwood 

bough pots,”’ comports of Sévres, or center- 
pieces of Royal Vienna, and lucky indeed are 
hey; but failing the old, really charming 
substitutes may be found in the holiday 
shops, and they are recommended to all who 
ure interested in the novel and the beautiful. 

















A REVIVAL OF HAND-WOVEN TEXTILES 
THE WORK OF THE HERTER LOOMS 


N a picturesque studio, concocted out 

of one of New York’s disabled stables, 

a most interesting industry is being 

sarried on. On some day when life 
seems particularly flat, stale, and uncom- 
fortable, and you would rout the blue devils 
with new ideas, make a little visit to the 
Herter Looms. 

There you will be suddenly made con- 
scious how much like an _ old-fashioned 
continued story is the romance of weaving. 
There you will feel how verily enthralling, 
could we but follow all its ins and outs, as 
in and out the shuttle flies, would be this 
tale of the most ancient of arts. 

As necessity, ever mother of invention, 
begat clothes, so from the weaving of gar- 
ments it was but a straight line of develop- 
ment to the making of house garments,— 
in other words, of coverings for walls and 
floors, for beds and chairs. 

The Egyptian and Greek chapters of the 
story are sui generis, each of them, while 
the Sicilian pages aré“a piratical edition, 
so to speak, if it be true that Roger of 
Sicily, in the eleventh century, raided the 
shores of Attica and carried off captive to 
Palermo the best Greek weavers of his time. 

Through countless vicissitudes the romance 
runs, till, crossing lands and seas, it awakes 
in this new country of ours. Awakes, we 
say, because, like the famed beauty of the 





‘Life and Work”’ in the Series ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Ideal’”’ 


By ESTHER MATSON 





Curtains and Cantoniere to go with the 
Tapestries ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Ideal’’ 


folk-tale, it seems to have slept through the 
first hundred years of our national life. 
Weaving by hand in amore or less desultory 
way we have had always with us, to be sure, 
even from the days when our Huguenot 


** Youth and Love”’ in the Series ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Ideal’ 



























grandmothers tried to console themselves 
for the loss of old-country luxuries by making 
hit-or-miss rugs out of rags, and blue and 
white coverlids. And textiles woven on 
hand looms we have had for a few years 
at the Baumgarten works in the Bronx; but 
while our colonial quilts are among the most 
justly treasured of our possessions, they 
must be put under the head of the fireside 
industries, and at the Bronx the tapestries 
and other textiles wrought on the looms, 
though highly interesting in themselves, are 
confessedly reproductions of famous Euro- 
pean work. 

The work of such reproducing, Mr. Herter 
gladly gives to be carried out in his work- 
shop. An especially prized piece is the copy 
of a very ancient Spanish work, illustrated 
herewith. The original was badly injured, a 
few pieces entirely eaten away by moth or 
wear, so that the expert designers had to carry 
out the scheme of form and color on paper 
for the weavers to use in connection with 
the original which they were to copy. 
Since the big wooden frames, on which all 
the textiles of the shop are woven, are “les 
basses lisses,’’ or low looms, the skill of 
these weavers is especially great in being 
able to copy from originals whose gaps 
they must fill in from painted restorations. 
For no matter how perfectly matched, the 
colors of threads are never exactly the same 
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as those of paint on paper, as the paint 
reflects light so much more strongly. These 
“basses lisses’’ are so called because the 
warp lies low, horizontally, not upright as in 
the looms of our primitive ancestors, and 
indeed in all tapestry looms up to about the 
fourteenth century. In the Gobelin factory, 
the government looms of France to-day, and 
in many other European looms, “les hautes 
lisses,”’ high looms, are still in use. On the 
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‘* Verdure ’’ Tapestry After an Antique 
Flemish Piece 


high loom, set upright, the worker may look 
at his work from the front, but he has no 
treadles, as has the low-loom weaver, who 
thus gains a freer use of his hands with which 
to guide the weft thread and can accomplish 
the work more rapidly. The Gobelin weaver 
is paid for a square inch a day, at best not 
—— more than two square inches in the 
day. 

As you can see in the illustration. of the 
loom room, the warp, or “chain,” as the 
French call it, is formed of parallel threads 
wound and thus stretched around great 
wooden beams or rollers. A number of 
men and women work on the same piece 
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if it be large, and sit on a long board of 
about the same height and length as the 
rollers. Each weaver has two cushions, on 
one of which he sits, and on the other rests 
his weight as he leans hard against the 
roller. The warp threads are not stretched 
straight across from roller to roller, but 
drawn up above one’s head and pass through 
the eyes of what are called the “ heddles.”’ 
These heddles are connected with the pedal- 
like boards or “treadles,’’ which the worker 
presses with his feet, thus separating the 
threads of the warp. The space thus 
formed, called the “shed,’’ allows the weaver 
to pass his spool over and under the proper 
warp threads. The thread on the spool 
is the weft, and after being woven in and 
out of the warp to form the finished web 
or “woof” is “driven home” with a comb- 
like tool. 

What one cannot see in the illustration, 
or indeed at first glance at the actual loom, 
is the cartoon, or, as in the case of the ancient 
Spanish piece, an original to be copied. 
This is beneath the warp, and to the casual 
observer can be but indistinctly seen be- 
tween the threads. But these weavers, 
natives of France who have come over this 
past winter to take their places at Mr. 
Herter’s looms, have perceptions so keen 
to change of outline and of color that they 
follow the copy beneath the warp, weaving 
the weft in and out and changing from one 
spool of colored thread to that of another as 
deftly as ever an expert embroiderer can 
follow a clearer outline and change his 
needlefuls of silk or wool or other thread. 
Yet these weavers never see the right side 
of their handiwork until the whole piece is 
unrolled from the loom and hung up “right 
side out”’ to be admired. 
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A Pair of Curtains from the Herter Looms 











To return to some of the completed 
textiles; among the copies of antiques are 
pieces of what are termed “verdure.” 
They were chiefly in Flanders, where tapes- 

making was an important craft as early 
the fourteenth century. Ever since 
then, Flemish weavers have been called to 
|| important places in many a famous 

mm of Europe. In 1603, when the Gobelin 

mily enlarged its dye _ establishment 
nto the far-famed tapestry factory, Flem- 
ngs were imported to work at the looms. 
The verdure pieces are filled with repre- 
sentations of foliage of all kinds, with at 
mes a bit of landscape showing between 

branches, but chiefly greenery, as the 
name implies. 

In the upstairs rooms where these copies 

s well as many creations cover the walls 

id are piled high on table, chairs, and sofa, 
ire several stately old chairs covered with 
textiles reproduced from stuffs worn out in 
the service of cardinals, nobles, mayhap, or 
princes. 

Though Mr. Herter will turn out these 
elaborate productions in Louis XIV or in 
Flemish style, yet he confesses to a delight 

exploiting the simpler possibilities of the 

There is no reason, argues he, why the 
possession of a handmade curtain or chair 
cover should belong exclusively to the mil- 
lionaire. And there is no reason why to-day, 
this country, with our increasing interest 
art, the desire to possess such work should 

‘t grow stronger and more evident. If you 

ve seen the marvellous jewelry work of the 
esoteric loving Hindoo, you know how he 
ofttimes gets the most beautiful, mysterious, 
nd inspiring effects from surrounding a 
priceless gem with commercially worthles= 
materials. Thus in a rug or tapestry hang- 
ing, Mr. Herter often 
has as a foundation 
an inexpensive mater- 
ial which serves to 
make more lovely a 
silk or golden flower, 
tiny figure, or part of a 
drapery. If the cheap 
material be good of its 
kind, dyed with as 
much care as its silken, 
linen, or woolen neigh- 
bor, woven in with the 
same love of craft, can 
we acknowledge lack 
of sincerity in the use 
of cottons, mercerized 
cottons, and artificial 
silks? It is this willing- 
ness to experiment, 
the freedom from de- 
spising the “day of 
small things” and the 
people who (despite 
their ‘‘champagne 
tastes’’) must perforce 
(because of their 
“lager beer incomes’”’) 
be content with. those 
same “small things,”’ 
which will enable Mr. 
Herter and those who 
follow in his footsteps, 
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to spread abroad the already fast-growing 
ove of the sincerely beautiful amongst the 
people of this hitherto too commercial nation. 

This spirit of sincerity, progress, and love 
of work is everywhere present in the looms, 
felt not only by the visitor, but every day 
by workers who are in constant dread of 
receiving dismissal on Saturday with the pay 
envelopes. To us this spirit seems sym- 
bolized by four cartoons which Mr. Herter 
is painting. Two of them are finished, were 
exhibited in Philadelphia this winter, and at 
present hang in the building, a constant 
inspiration to all who study them. 

“The Pursuit of the Ideal,” the series may 
be called, thoroughly original and modern 
in spirit and treatment. In so many old 
tapestries and paintings one feels a sense of 
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Hanging Designed by Albert Herter 


being crowded, as though the painter wished 
to show all his skill in technique at once. 
Human figures, animals, trees, fruits, still 
life, everything conceivable, oft make a too 
crowded throng, overpowering us rather than 
inspiring with a sense of beauty. In Mr. 
Herter’s cartoons there are few colors and 
fewer figures but oh, how rarely beautiful 
is each and every detail, vibrating with 
life and thought. Life is at its dawn in the 
first picture; the Ship of Life starts on its 
long and wonderful voyage. The Human is 
a youth, and his Genius, the winged figure 
by his side, points out to him the first path 
he may choose to pursue, that of Love. 
Will that great crystal in her hand, if he but 
gaze into its depths long and earnestly 


enough, create for him 
so strongly the “ Inner 
Vision” that he can 
keep his eyes closed to 
the insinuating creat- 
ures of these fleshly 
temptations crawling 
at his feet and the 
allurements of worldly, 
material gain until at 
last he shall have fin- 
ished his masterpiece, 
the creation in 
“Work” the second 
path his Genius shows 
him? Gently and with 
quiet patience Fame 
awaits his conquests, 
sure that some day she 
will crown him with 
her laurel wreath (only 
an incidental reward if 
he follow faithfully 
his spirit Guide) even 
though it be after he 
has trod the path of 
Death and left his 
mortality behind. 

One of the chief 
wonders and beauties 
of these pictures is the 
color which predomi- 
nates, vivid and glow- 
ing in every drapery, 
every flower, and every 
figure in mosaic and 
carpet and in especial 
bird-like beauty in the 
wings of the Genius; 
— “flamingo” — Mr. 
Herter calls it, and 
indeed like flame it is 
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reflecting the light and 

life of Greater even 

than our sun. When 

woven this series is to go with already com- 
pleted curtains, cantonierre, and rug. 

And here is another of the possibilities in 
such a workshop, under the guidance of a 
man, especially an artist, of genius and open- 
mindedness — the use of rare colors. Not 
only are the designs made and the tapestries 
woven in the studio, but the threads them- 
selves, cotton, woolen, silken, are dyed in a 
room presided over by a college-bred man 
who studied chemistry under Prof. Pellew at 
Columbia University. Almost every week, 
in some laboratory, somewhere, a new tint 
in dye-stuff is discovered and any which will 
be of service in the looms is sent over from 
Germany, the chief seat of dye-manufac- 
turing, to be tried. Perhaps you still have 
the notion that only vegetable dyes are of 
real, permanent value. If you will study 
but slightly the chemistry of dyeing you will 
quickly realize that the actual atoms form- 
ing the dye substance in the vegetable or 
tree-bark, or root, are the same and arranged 
in the same relation to each other as those 
in the chemically prepared dye; just as 
water, H,O,, has two volumes of hydrogen 
combined with one volume of oxygen, no 
matter where it happens to be. A vegetable 
dye is far more difficult and takes far longer 


Copy of an Old Tapestry 


to prepare and make pure than the chemical 
dye; for instead of building it up “syn- 
thetically”’ as it is called, that is, from the 
foundation, from the very atoms themselves, 
as in the chemical dye, all the foreign, unne- 
cessary matter must be purged away to get 
at the dye substance held in the vegetable 
matter. The “fastness” to light and wash- 
ing depends chiefly on the care with which 
the dyer does his work and “sets” the 
colors. He must be an artist in feeling, for 
thought and care are needed in constant 
experimentation. One dye has a very dif- 
ferent effect upon one kind of thread or ma- 
terial, say cotton, from that which it has on 
others, woolen and silk; and then to get the 
desired tone he may need to lay one dye on 
another, as it were, that is, dip the stuff 
several times or in different colored baths, 
just as a painter lays one color over another 
or mixes paints of two different colors to get 
a third. 

To step from one factory for ordinary 
textile making into this studio for hand- 
weaving is a revelation. Marvel as we 
must at the mighty whirring machines and 
the scarce believable power of them, we 
yet have to acknowledge the spell, more 
mysterious by far,— the atmosphere, inex- 
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plicable but real, that pervades this slow, 
quiet, other-way of producing. Nor is the 
charm altogether due to this being the old 
way, though that doubtless counts. It 
really comes down to the thing Ruskin and 
Morris contended for— which, supposing 
yourself a worker, you would rather be, a 
factory-hand or a whole Craftsman. 


The Daily Grind 


But besides this question of the daily grind 
for daily bread in a noisy mill versus pleas- 
urable labor in a pleasant place, there is the 
question, of course, of the product. While, 
in one case, a hundred or more curtains 
may be made in a day, in the other from 
two days to more than a week will pro- 
bably be consumed in the making of one 
piece. Ah, so! But it is just barely possi- 
ble that the one hand product may be more 
the making than all the hundred machine- 
made output together. There is the crux 
of the matter. 

The difficulty, however, has to be overcome, 
the fact that we have not known what we 
ought to demand of a woven textile. The 
facility with which that Frankenstein mon- 
ster, the machine, was able to turn out any 
and every sort of thing, has dazzled us till 
we have forgot what true weaving means. 
Forgot, till, as Morris pointed out, we now 
begin to perceive that the figures in such 
ought to be in “ planes close to one another” 
and not as in the stuff we have grown used 
to, attempts at ordinary picture-making, 
“with foreground, distance and middle 
distance, and distance.” 

We have forgotten, too, that whereas the 
woven dress material is one thing and cannot 
be made too flexile, too delicate, soft, and 
yielding, the function of the house textile is 
another story. A rug, for instance, is to be 
walked on, a chair cover is to be sat upon, a 
window or door hanging is to counteract 
draughts and soften down architectural harsh- 
nesses. And how hard it is to cover up those 
architectural defects in the houses most of us 
can afford to buy or rent, houses built with 
almost no thought of the lives to be lived 
within their walls, but built by speculators 
at a minimum cost, to attract untrained eyes 
and sold at a maximum profit. To hunt 
for already-made rugs, curtains, portiéres, 
and wall-coverings in shops is the work of 
days and weeks and often brings poor reward 
if one have the suitability of color, size, and 
price in mind. When people know that they 
can obtain rugs and hangings at a reasonable 
cost and absolutely to suit their individual 
tastes in color and design and their houses 
in other ways, perhaps, since the design 
must perforce be made beforehand, in giving 
thought to these designs, they will come to 
plan all the furnishings of the house with a 
view to the effect of the whole and not buy 
and bring home this piece because it was a 
bargain, and that because it happened to 
strike the eye at the moment, filling the poor 
surfeited house until it looks like a second- 
rate museum with such resulting lack of 
either restraint or restfulness that we long 
to scream and quickly escape to even the 
most uninteresting of streets. We need to 
keep reminding ourselves of these things lest 





we fall into the dilemma of the man who 
could not see the woods for the trees. We 
are prone, because of the surpassing cheap- 
ness and multitudinousness of the things 
offered us, struck by their so-called decora- 
tive quality, to overlook the suitableness or 
non-suitability of them. We need to ask 
ourselves over and again if, be we users or 
makers of the product, we would not be 
better off had we fewer of them and those 
few more worth the having. 

The new impulse which is taking hold of 
furniture makers, of architects, and of artists 
alike is toward individuality. It is a next 
step and a significant one that the impulse 
has reached out to the matter of furnishings. 
It is cause for congratulation that we can 
now get art-woven hangings and chair covers 
and even rugs of American design and Ameri 
can make. Especially may the architect 
feel this. Often he is required to plan not 
only the house but superintend furnishing 
as well as building. Knowing that he can 
have textiles of any kind made, he can plan 
the house to have special textiles to fit these 
hangings and rugsor vice versa. Givena fait 
degree of taste in architect and owner, the 
future house bids fair to become such that its 
occupants will look upon it as a “truly” 
home, and love to live and end their days in 
it. It is especially matter for gratulation 
that the first real start for this sort of thing 
is of a wholesome, virile character. 

For be it said, there is nothing of the 
washed-out, seedy xstheticism about these 
products of Mr. Herter’s. “If there is one 
thing I abhor,” says he with pleasing vehe- 
mence, “it is the greenery, yallery, crushed- 
strawberry stuff.’’ 


Color Harmonies 


We confess to having been astonished at 
the number of subtle color harmonies he has 
obtained, no less than at the peculiar quality 
the fabrics possess. In the most note- 
worthy of his pieces this quality is quite 
impossible to describe. If we were to say 
they have a metallic lustre we should have 
to qualify the statement, for this brilliancy 


is not hard but sufficiently chastened. If 


we were to speak of them as silken on the 
other hand, it were to ignore their decided 
weightiness and solidity. There is often 
an opaline play of color in the main body of 
the tapestry. The secret? Go upstairs again 
to the looms and perhaps such a piece is even 
now under way. There is no secret but a 
discovery of Mr. Herter’s. The threads of 
the warp are of many hues, not, as hereto- 
fore in all the centuries past of textile weaving, 
of the self-same color. The bold use, too, of 
gold thread, reminiscent of Egyptian work, 
is another characteristic of many of these 
draperies. 

There are now under way in the design 
room some cartoons for tapestries to adorn 
Mrs. Harriman’s great country home. These 
cartoons, though having some of the spirit 
of Botticelli’s paintings in figures and foliage 
and of the Mille Fleurs tapestries in the 
masses of flowers, yet have the same chaste- 
ness and simplicity of design and coloring 
which we feel and delight in in the series 
“The Pursuit of the Ideal.” In this wonder- 
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ful new home of hers, Mrs. Harriman is to have 
thing which is not the product of American 
undiwork. These tapestries, designed by an 
\merican, produced in an American work- 
hop, yet having an old-world flavor and 
voven by European weavers, point out the 
ad of progress in learning aspired to by this 
yung country of ours while reminding us 
srratefully of old-world culture, sentiment, 
und legends. The room they are to adorn 


leads us out toa wonderful garden. The 


lryads gracefully flinging their garlands, the 
vuns piping a pastoral lay, and the ‘‘thousand 
lowers” blooming by the gushing stream 
troduce us gently and almost imper- 
eptibly to the great Out-of-doors. A visitor 
the studio cannot fail to be struck by the 
wiety of possibility there is in this work of 
extile-making. From these cartoons for 
Mrs. Harriman’s wall-hanging, and the panel- 
ieces for Mr. Rockefeller to the veritable 
eproductions of rag rugs made to carry out 
he old-time air of the Governor’s Room in 
the New York City Hall, may seem a far cry. 
But the leap is filled in with the most inter- 
sting of details. Whether the eye rests on 
e picturesque vats, on the great skeins 
f wool, or cotton, or silk-like floss that hangs 
s illuminated cobwebs from every beam and 
post — or whether one looks on the finished 
products, there is food for thought. 


The Romance of the Loom 


What aroma of romance, to be sure, lingers 
»bout the mere names loom, shuttle, warp 
und weft, tapestry, arras. One can almost 
relieve that in yonder shadowy part of the 

om the grim Scandinavian fates are busy 
s of yore, beating their work down with a 
sword, and weighting the strings of their 
warp with human skulls. 

Or fancy takes a gayer turn and pictures 
Penelope, as once seen on a Greek vase, 
weaving the web that she willed never to 
finish. With that the wonder grows why this 
art once so essentially a woman’s industry 
hould not claim many a modern devotee. 
Surely here is a field worth the opening up. 
\gain it would cause us no surprise (it would 
mly be in keeping with the atmosphere) 
should some of those men at work over their 
webs suddenly start a Huguenot psalm; 
for in the old days the custom of singing at 
their looms was so general (especially with 
the Flemish and French exiles in England) 
that the name weaver was almost synony- 
mous with singer. 

However, fancy aside, this interesting nook 
in the great metropolis of our country, is no 
lream world; it is an actual workshop belong- 
ng to this hustling twentieth century of ours. 
Nor is Mr. Herter any deus ex machina, only 
» successful artist who has seized an oppor- 
tunity to carry out some wished-for ideas 
nd who, in a happy manner, disclaims hav- 
ing yet achieved his ideals. “I am afraid I 
can only show you beginnings, not accom- 
plishments,”’ says he, genially. To grant 
them such is promising for the future ac- 
complishments. 

If, as Ruskin says, art impulses must be 
got either by education or by infection, we 
trust this particular impulse will prove highly 
infectious. If it prove virulent . enough 

















Stately Carved Chair Covered with Repro- 
duction of Ancient Stuff 


indeed who shall say but one of these days 
we may be able to live in panelled and tap- 
estried rooms. It was the ever dear Charles 
Lamb declared tapestries to be much better 
even than wall paintings, because they did 
not merely adorn the wainscots but actually 
“neopled them.” Is not the like of these 
former good things a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for in this our own day and 
generation? 


ROSA BONHEUR’S FANCIES 


OSA BONHEUR had a habit which was the 
means of making her many enemies In 
the face of every person she met she traced 
a likeness to some animal, and was tact- 
less enough to speak of the discoveries she 

made. A French duchess, who had bought two 
of her animal pictures, was described by Bonheur 
once as the “camel-faced woman,” and that ended 
their friendship for all time. 

An English countess went to France especially to 
see the famous animal painter, and the two women 
were attracted to each other and exchanged letters 
for several years. The correspondence ended 
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One of the Loom Rooms 


abruptly, however, when the countess was informed 
that Bonheur spoke of her as “that Englishwoman 
with the cow face.” There were many other in- 
cidents of a similar nature in Bonheur’s experience 
which led her to the belief that men have a keener 
sense of the ridiculous and the humorous than 
women. Men whom she had likened to animals 
low in the scale were amused when they heard of it, 
and that pleased Bonhuer. She lost a friend in one 
French nobleman, however, whom she described 
as “the man with the pig face.” 








“Say, Daisy, did yer see when I took hold of yer 
hand the funny look yer ma gave me?” “Go on, 
Tim, ma did n’t give it to yer; you ’ve always had 
it.”’— Life. 

He (teaching her bridge) — When in doubt, it’s 
a good rule to play trumps. She — But that’s 
just it; when I’m in doubt I don’t know what the 
trump is.— Philadelphia Record. 





Mrs. Camptown — Tell your captain I’d like 
the pleasure of his company at a dance next Friday 
evening. Corporal Ginnis — Oi will, ma’am, but 
Oi’m afraid some of ’em can’t dance.— Life. 
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NEGLECTED FRENCH PERIODS 


The Third of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and Their 
Influence on Modern Designing 


F we have gained our ideas of French 

furniture from ornate designs in Louis 

XV style, our impressions are naturally 

highly colored. We conclude, and 
rightly so, that such furniture has no con- 
nection with the average house, dismissing 
the subject as one of little interest. If we 
have looked a little deeper we know that the 
glittering Louis XV pieces represent only 
one phase of a great eighteenth-century 
style, and that they were never intended in 
the land of their birth for simple rooms. 
There is a simple Louis XV, just as there is 
a simple Louis XVI style. Going back a little, 
there is a simple,Louis XIV and a simple 
Louis XIII. 

We hear little, however, of the Louis XIII 
style, still less of the Henri IV, the Henri IT, 
the Francis I, and the Louis XII periods. 
“Louis XII designs,” if mentioned 
casually to the average person 
would have little meaning except 
to thespeaker, and perhaps not very 
much to him unless he had a liking 
for the French Renaissance and had 
browsed around in old French pal- 
aces. If he knew Blois as well as 
Versailles he would associate the 
salamander with Francis I and the 
porcupine with Louis XII, but his 
mind would run more to fireplaces 
than to furniture, for Blois has lost 
much of its furnishings but retained, 
its superb stone chimney-pieces. 

The reign of Francis I was one of 
great building activity. This mon- 
arch, unwilling to be outdone by 
Henry VIII and Charles V, sum- 
moned to his court the greatest 
architects, painters, designers, and wood- 
carvers of Italy and Flanders. Under his 
patronage were erected many beautiful build- 
ings, which in part, at least, give some hint 
of what the French Renaissance really was. 
t2France has had but one other such royal 
patron and that was Louis XIV. Both 
sovereigns were nearly equal in power. 
Francis had the advantage of coming to the 
throne at a more interesting period of the 
world’s history. His reign, a little more than 
a quarter of a century in length, 1515 to 1547, 
represented extraordinary achievement. The 
combined reigns of the five succeeding mon- 
archs, Henri II, Francis II, Charles IX, 
Henri III, and Henri IV, completed the 
century and brought to a close the most im- 
portant years of the French Renaissance. 
Of these sovereigns, so different in character, 
four of which represented the many virtues 
and vices of the House of Valois, Henri II 
and Henri IV were worthy successors of the 
great “Francois Premier.’”’ They exerted a 
helpful influence on the fine and industrial 
arts, and left much to testify to their taste 
and generosity. Both have been immortal- 
ized in a “Style,” the “Henri Deux” being 
the more celebrated. 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Two earlier monarchs must be mention¢ 
in connection with the classic revival i 
France, Louis XII and Charles VIII. Under 
the latter the great Renaissance tide extended 
North. Charles had no special art pr 
dilections, being a better fighter than an art 
patron, but he was nevertheless the import 
ant “first cause.’”’ His long wars with 
Naples and Milan brought little honor to 
the nation, but they paved the way indirectly 
for the achievements of Francis and his 
successors. In the wake of the retreating 


army came artisans and petty artists who 


either found employment or returned with 


tales of the profitable field across the border. 


painters, designers, 


Soon a small band of 





carvers, and goldsmiths left Italy for greater 
gains in the north, and thus began the exodus 
which by the early part of the sixteenth 
century threatened to rob Italy of many of 
her best craftsmen. 

Louis XII, sometimes called “the good”’ 
to distinguish him from Louis XI, continued 
the wars, although more peacefully inclined. 
He did not equal in piety the saintly Louis 
IX, but under the influence of his queen, 
Anne of Brittany, he ruled on different lines 
from either the vacillating Charles or the 
crafty Louis. 

At first, Renaissance details were combined 
with Gothic construction. It was not until 
the sixteenth century was well under way 
that the real force of the Renaissance was 
felt. 

In Chateau Blois are several fireplaces 
showing the united emblems of Anne and 
Louis — the ermine and the crowned porcu- 
pine. Anne’s name, it will be remembered, is 
linked with a famous book of hours, but she 
should also be held in esteem for a great deal 
of the architectural and decorative work in 
Blois. 

One of our illustrations reproduces an 
illumination taken from an old missal 
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ing Anne with her ladies in waiting. 
queen is represented as weeping on 
int of the king’s long absence in Italy. 
picture is interesting by reason of the 
itive furniture which forms a striking 
rast to the extremely modern looking 
ing materials. The table is a survival 
very old design. It has the X-shaped 
which followed the earliest trestle type, 
which persisted in monasteries long 
had been discarded elsewhere. As 
ted out in other furniture articles, tables 
ained of simple and of almost archaic 
struction long after other pieces had 
lergone many alterations. It was late 
the sixteenth century before furniture- 
<ers paid much attention to the table, one 
ellent reason being that the top was 
lly concealed by a rich piece of embroi- 
dery, and its lack of ornament 
mattered little. The tables of the 
late Renaissance both in France and 
Italy were very ornate. By Louis 
XIII time they ranked in import- 
ance with the chair and the cabinet. 
Chateau Blois was restored by 
Louis XV at the instigation of 
Madam Pompadour, and so well 
done that it is hard to tell where 
the sixteenth century ends and the 
eighteenth begins. The walls were 
decorated after old drawings of the 
rooms, and give an excellent idea of 
early sixteenth-century decoration. 
Louis XII did a good deal for Blois, 
and Francis leven more. A door- 
way in the “Francois Premier” style 
is reproduced here-with, the deli- 
cacy and charm of the carving 
ng apparent in the illustration. The 
eatment is very characteristic of the early 
French Renaissance, and could never be mis- 
cen for either Italian or Flemish. And this 
1eme, modified to suit conditions, is found 
n chests, cabinets, and other pieces of the 
period. 
What the chest was to the craftsmen 
the Middle Ages, the cabinet was to the 
niture-makers of the Renaissance. It 
gave a splendid opportunity to carvers to 
»w their skill in adapting the motives of 
day to large expanses of wood. Like 
cupboard, the press, and the armoire it 
extremely architectural, but it differed 
these pieces in that it stood on legs 
was of lighter construction. The cabi- 
was a product of the early sixteenth 
tury. The so-called cabinets of the 
rteenth and fifteenth centuries were in 
ity presses or cupboards, usually fully 
ised with wood, and often so heavy that 
rever placed they became a permanent 
of the room treatment. Many of these 
pieces are beautiful specimens of furni- 
-making, but they differ in many ways 
»m the cabinet pure and simple. All were 
tgrowths of the chest, but the cabinet 
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was a later phase, and although heavy and 
cumbersome at first, soon developed into a 
graceful household article. 

An early French cabinet, now in the Win- 
ter palace, Russia, shows how close was the 
relationship between the cabinet and the 
chest. It follows the long, low lines of the 
latter, and while more architectural in treat- 
ment than the average chest is only a mild 
departure from it. The round arch of the 
doors is a survival of pre-Gothic days, but the 
pillars, the cornice, the moldings, and the 
heavy bases mark it as belonging to the 
revival. The colors of the original are ex- 
ceedingly rich and varied, the panels being 
of colored inlay after the manner of Italian 
intarsia. Its value from our point of view 
lies in the fact that it is a rare and remark- 
able example of the chest-cabinet. 

A chest or bahut of Louis XII design is 
reproduced. It, too, has the round arch, 
but in place of inlaid work there is an inter- 
esting scheme of carving in shells and birds. 
This shell is the “scallop,” emblem of the 
Crusades, and is one of the earliest “shell”’ 
motifs used by French  wood-carvers. 
Francis I made use of it in Blois in several 
chimney-pieces, notably in one built for his 
queen, Claude, daughter of Louis XII. 

As the sixteenth century advanced, French 
cabinets developed on high and narrow lines 
—a style already in favor in Italy. Those 
of the Francis I period show carved panels, 
moldings, and pilasters, but seldom anything 
ponderous —— although at this time presses 
and armoires were built on heavy lines. 
Distinctions between these pieces of fur- 
niture were always made in France 
where subtile dividing-lines were recognized. 
French furniture-makers also made a distine- 
tion between designs for the salon famille 
and the salon compagnie, and this is the 
reason why so much French furniture which 
comes to this country is so unfitted for living- 
rooms. It was never intended for anything 
but gala apartments, and naturally looks out 


of place elsewhere. These points are often 
overlooked by prospective buyers, and also, it 
must be acknowledged, by many decorators. 

During the reign of Francis I, chairs be- 
came more varied in treatment. The cane 
design of Flanders was early adopted; the 
plain high Dutch chair was also a favorite, 
but it was somewhat reconstructed. The 
seat was lowered, and it was comfortably up- 
holstered. The French seem at all times to 
have been very keen about comfort, far 
more so than the English, who until the 
seventeenth century were more or less in- 
different to many of the refinements of life. 
And it was then by way of France that many 
minor comforts reached England, first 
through Henriette Marie, and later through 
Charles II who had lived in France as a 
youth, and was greatly impressed by the 


A-Doorway in Chateau Blois in Early 
French Renaissance 


luxury of the court of 
Louis XIV. But that 
is seventeenth-century 
history, not sixteenth. 

In many ways Henri 
II did as much for 
France artistically 
speaking as Francis I. 
He was not a great art 
patron and he did not 
build in the lavish way 
of his father, but two 
very clever women 
ruled his court, and 
each in different ways 
had a tremendous in- 
fluence on the arts of 
the day. One was 
Catherine de’ Medici, 
whose tastes were 
naturally Italian, and 
the other was Diane de 
Poitiers, the most re- 





markable woman of her time. Diane’s em 
blem, the crescent, is found combined with 
Henri’s monogram in one of the most beaut! 
ful rooms in Fontainebleau. The chimney 
piece has interlaced lines and shows the early 
stages of that beautiful Renaissance pattern 
known as “ strapwork,”’ so popular with work 
ers in stone, wood, and silver in both France 
and England. It is found in woodwork, in 
furniture, in the Grolier book-bindings, and 
in the Oiron pottery, better known as “ Henri 
Deux’”’ ware. 

Strapwork in various forms has appeared 
from time to time in the history of the 
decorative arts. Its origin is obscure, 
but in certain forms it was used by the 
Celts, the Norwegians, and the Saracens. 

During the sixteenth century, under 
Henri of France and Elizabeth of England, 
it assumed great popularity. “ Elizabethan 
strapwork”’ is one of the most interesting 
of English motives of the sixteenth century, 
and in contrast to the medley of Tudor and 
Renaissance Ornament that obtained in the 
early part of the century, is delightfully 
refreshing. In both France and England 
it was used in the decoration of fireplaces, 
walls, and furniture. As with the earlier 
ornament of the Renaissance, cabinets and 
armoires were well suited to this rather 
intricate but on the whole simple scheme 
of treatment — intricate in execution but 
simple in effect. 

Between the reigns of Henri II and Henri 
IV, the latter best known as Henry of 
Navarre, no great changes took place in 
handicraft. By the time the latter came to 
the throne a good deal of the beauty of 
early Renaissance ornament had disappeared. 
The simple arabesques, seen to such charm- 
ing advantage in the Francis I style, and the 
equally simple strapwork of the Henri II 
style, lost favor with decorators and wood- 
carvers. Shell ornament, which was destined 
to play such an important part in the decora- 
tive arts of France for nearly two centuries, 
came into great prominence during the 
Henri IV period, although known at an 
early date. During the reign of this sover- 
eign, Italian influence was again prominent. 





An Apartment in Fontainebleau, Henri IV and Louis XIII 
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Henri’s queen was Marie de’ Medici, whose 
dislike of things French more than equaled 
that of the other famous de’Medici, Catherine. 
After the death of the king, Marie built the 
Luxumbourg, which was patterned on the 
Pitti Palace and furnished to the queen’s 
taste. 

One of the rooms in Fontainebleau, de- 
corated for Henri and Marie, is shown among 
our illustrations. The initials H. and M. 
may be seen in the cornice with Henri’s 
monogram and crest. This room is now 
known as the salon Louis XIII, and most 
of the furniture belongs to the reign of 
that king. 

Louis XIII came to the throne in 1610, 
and during his reign of thirty years there 
were many changes in domestic comfort. 
The upholstered chair in the modern mean- 
ing of the term came into existence. It 
was an arm-chair, and the seat was lower 
and broader, and the upholstery instead of 
being any rich and sumptuous material which 


_with the wall treatment. 


the designer of the chair could command, o h century, due indirectly, it is said, to 
the owner happened to possess, was ens’ visit to the French court. 
especially selected covering so designed as to he characteristics of the French Renais- 
correspond with other chairs or to harmonize might be briefly stated as follows: 


Window draperies transitional period similar to that of 


were also selected with greater care; the wer but of longer duration for Gothic art was 





more than a mere protection against ail firmly rooted in France than in the south. 
and sunlight. The age pholstery ha rnament of the French Renaissance was 
arrived. lighter vein than that of the Italian, and 
Wall treatment received especial attention, lependent on antique models. Delicate 
and was carried to a very elaborate point esques and pierced shields were used 
in France during Louis XIII’s reign niture-makers and decorators. Later 
Simon Vouet, who bore the same relatio1 he sixteenth century wood-carvers com- 
ship to Louis XIII that his famous pupil, | an interlaced ribbon or strap orna- 
Le Brun, did to Louis XIV, was responsibl t with the lozenge and the cartouche, 
for most of the florid decoration of the day. h was followed by the introduction of 
Furniture-makers were always a_ littl shell and the ornate scroll. From 
behind the decorators, and while many of date wood-carving lost much of its 
the wall schemes of the day are too ornaté 
to be interesting from the 1 


odern viewpoi! 
the beautiful chairs, tables, and cabinets 
are well worth studying. Flemish influence 
was strong in the early part of the seven 


ss Robie’s Series began in the October 
The next article will be devoted to ‘The 
of the late Seventeenth Century.” 








THE CYPRESS IN ITALIAN LANDSCAPE 


N the heart of Italy, not far from the City 
of Flowers, is a little garden on a hillside, 
where roses, pink, yellow, and white, run 
riot in the sunny silence. Wistaria and 

honeysuckle clamber over the tumbledown 
marble seats; lilacs and geraniums hide from 
sight the dark ilexes crowded against the pink- 
washed wall. A tangle of azaleas, soft-hued as 
the lining of sea shells, fills to over- 
flowing the shallow basin of the 
old fountain, which now plays no 
more as once it was wont to play 
in those long-ago days when the 
Magnificent kept court by yellow 
Arno. In the middle of the gay 
garden stands one tall cypress. 
It is so tall that one fancies it 
might, at night time, when the 
flowers are asleep, hold converse 
with the stars. There is some- 
thing oppressive about its solitari- 
ness. It seems nowise to match 
the mood of the lighthearted wil- 
derness of blossoms. In the dulcet 
melody of that Tuscan garden it 
strikes, as it were, a discordant 
note. Even so perhaps might 
some Egyptian obelisk stare at 
heaven, forlorn in an alien land. 

Giuseppe, the garden boy, in love 
with light and laughter, feels 
keenly the doleful impress of this 
dark presence. 

“ tristo tristo, quest’ albero! 
Non sorride mai,” he says. 

And Maddalena, his mother, 
washing clothes in the streamlet 
which makes a mirror for the ole- 
anders, looks up from her work to 
explain why the cypress never 
smiles. “IH Valbero dei morti, 
Signor,” she says, timing her soft- 
spoken words to the rhythmic 
thuds of the flat wooden mallet 
with which she is beating the wet 
linen. “It is the tree of the dead.” 





The cypress strikes, louder than any nants of forts which have laughed defi- 


other note, this note of mournful aloofness. e at the Moor across the blue Mediter- 
Holding rank with the stone pine in the inean. Cypresses like spires, immensely 
aristocracy of trees, austere, somber, secre flank the doorways of little pilgrimage 
tive, it watches over the dwelling-places of pels high up in the heart of the hills. 
men and over the dwelling-places of their ‘ point to heaven; but there is no Joy in 
dear dead. Cypresses like sentries, erect, aspiring. A cypress grove is surely 
alert, unsmiling, keep guard still over ruined mg the mournfullest things in nature. 


Seen from afar, it is as a black 
patch upon a brocade of green and 
gold. It may lie in the midst of 
a sunlit, radiant plain, but the 
sunshine will only enter it by 
stealth. By moonlight it be- 
comes unbearable, ominous, 
ghost-haunted. 


“Please help a blind man,” said a 


fellow with green goggles, as he held a 
tin cup toward the line of people 
issuing from the Union Depot last 
evening. ‘I always help the blind,” 
said one of two young men who were 
passing, and he stopped and took out 
a five-dollar bill; “can you get a 
quarter out of this?” “TI guess so,” 
said the blind man, fishing out a hand- 
ful of change and counting out four 
dollars and seventy-five cents. “ Well, 
John,” said the benevolent young 
man’s companion, as they walked on, 
“vou’re a bigger fool than I took you 
tobe.” “Am I?” said John. “Yes, 
you are; that fellow’s no more blind 
than I am. How could he tell that 
was a five-dollar bill?” ‘Blamed if I 
know,” said John, innocently; “but he 
must be mighty near-sighted not to see 
that it was a counterfeit.’”’ — Chicago 
News. 





METEMPSYCHOSIS 


A chicken lived, a chicken died; 

Its drumstick and its wing were fried 
Its feathers by a dealer dried, 

And, very shortly after, dyed. 


Soul it had none; admitting that, 
How comes it? There, upon her hat, 
Its plumes—a mortal chicken’s—rise, 
A glorious bird of paradise. 


Sentinels — Detroit Free Press 
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AMERICAN DOMESTIC RUGS 


The First of Three Authoritative Articles on the Leading Makes and Grades 


T seems a far cry from the quaint old 

rag rugs of the earliest colonial periods 

of our history to the remarkable pro- 

ducts of the great power looms of to-day, 
but the evolution has been a natural one 
and the home-makers of this country would 
do well to learn, if only in a superficial way, 
what we are producing in the United States 
in the way of rugs at the present time, and 
why these various goods should receive care- 
ful consideration in outlining a furnishing 
plan. 

Primarily, the newspapers and periodicals 
of the United States have for some years 
past been devoting untold columns to the 
superlative beauty and charm of the oriental 
rugs and carpets. Many of these articles 
have been so irresponsible and effervescent 
in their nature that the consuming public 
have unconsciously had their attention 
directed away from home markets. 

As a matter of fact, for the ordinary house- 
hold furnisher, the studious American rug 
manufacturer is producing to-day fabrics 
which are, often, better adapted for Amer- 
ican homes than the ordinary Turkish 
or Persian product. Understand, this is 
in no wise a disparagement of the East- 
ern carpet, but everything for its place, 
and it seems to me that the fine domestic 
rug of approved pattern and weave is much 
more appropriate in thousands of homes 
than a cheap oriental carpet which, in nine 
cases out of ten, fails utterly to harmonize 
with the general furnishing ensemble. And 
again, for a $50 or $60 
expenditure a more desir- 
able and effective furnish- 
ing result can be obtained 
by the purchase of a 
carefully selected 9 by 12 
domestic rug than by a 
cheap oriental for say $100. 
In the first instance the 
buyer secures the finished 
product of the best Ameri- 
can industrial skill, while, 
on the other hand, the 
cheap oriental is more than 
even the word “cheap” 
can imply. It shall be 
my endeavor in the course 
of three articles to sum- 
marize briefly the leading 
makes and grades of the 
various rugs which are now 
produced in the United 
States, together with a 
word or two concerning 
their history and adapt- 
ability for various pur- 
poses, and a hint as to 
their prices. I shall start 
with the humble rag car- 
pet rug, the first to be 
produced in the United 
States, and trace the 
development of the in- 
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Imperial Smyrna Rug 
McCleary, Wallin € 


By J. LAWTON KENDRICK 


dustry from this, the lowest grade, up to 
the finest Wiltons. 


[Rag Rugs and Novelty Rugs 

It is doubtful if any person who scans 
these pages has not seen at one time or 
another in his life a specimen 
of the really bright stripe rag 
carpet rugs. Up in New 
England, way down South, in 
the cabins of the Western 
pioneers, and throughout the 
entire States of the Atlantic 
coast various sections have 
for generations been produc- 
ing these humble fabrics. In 
many thrifty housebolds all 
the cast-off dress goods, calico 
waists, bright ribbons, and 
any stray bit of calico cloth 
have been carefully cut to 
the desired length, scrubbed, 
washed, and woven on the old 
primitive loom into a rag rug 
to fill up some bare spot in 
the home. From this origin 
has sprung to-day a class of 
rugs which, for commercial 
purposes, have been denomin- 
ated variously colonial, hand- 
woven rag carpet rugs, fluff 
rugs, and novelty rugs, and 
we have in 
the United 
States pro- 
ducing 
these goods ten well-equip- 
ped factories that have 
made splendid strides in 
the manufacture of a spec- 
ialty, which, at the present 
time, is attracting a vast 
amount of attention in 
household schemes of dec- 
oration. Basically, ali 
these goods are produced 
in the same manner, but 
variations in weave and 
filling have resulted in the 
many distinct types which 
are sold under trade-mark 
names. As far as the rag 
rugs go, the change in the 
method of manufacture 
from the olden times is 
practically nil. The warp 
is made in the same man- 
ner as it has been for years 
by combining a mixture of 
cotton and woolen yarn, 
cotton being used mostly 
in the ground and wool in 
the stripe. 

Practically all rag rugs 
are woven by hand, owing 
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Negamo Novelty Rug 


Thread & Thrum Workshop, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


to the fact that it is difficult to obtain proper 
tension in regard to the thickness of the 
fabric, which varies greatly. Another diffi- 
culty is that with one exception no power 
loom has yét been made which will produce 
anything but an uneven selvage in weaving 
goods of this character. As can be readily 
judged from the fact that the rag or novelty 
rugs are mostly hand woven, their use in the 
furnishing of living-rooms, 
mission rooms, or odd rooms 
of all sorts is wide, and the 
introduction of colorings, fur- 
thermore, in almost any ef- 
fects desired can be obtained 
in the shadings or colorings 
of the yarns with but slight 
additional expense. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all the 
leading manufacturers of rag 
or novelty rugs make a 
specialty of “rug to order” 
business, taking from the 
decorator or housewife any 
color-scheme presented, and 
weaving the rugs in perfect 
harmony therewith. LExperi- 
ments have been made re- 
cently in the production of 
rugs of this class by the in- 
troduction of the jute fibre 
and cotton, and we have to- 
day quite a number of speci- 
mens which are susceptible to 
weaving On power looms and 
for certain purposes are well 
adapted. The color range, 
however, is limited. 

Much credit is due the fac- 
tories manufacturing these goods for the 
lengths of which they have gone in the im- 
provgment and artistic ability displayed, 
and go their efforts we owe much to-day for 
the gZomfort and general cleverness displayed 
in the furnishing of many humble homes, in 
so far as the floor coverings are concerned. 
Such names as the Raglin, Gretchen, Old 
Hickory, Colonial, Martha Washington, Log 
Cabin, Poster, Pequot, Thread & Thrum, and 
scores of others are becoming household 
words, due to wide exploitation and liberal 
advertising. 

All of these rugs are splendidly adapted 
for light furnishing schemes, and individual 
taste must govern in the selection of the 
particular pattern desired. 


American Grass Rugs 


In the classification of novelty rugs must 
also be included the fabrics which are now 
being successfully woven from the western 
prairie grass, which is very tough fibre, 
and several mills are manufacturing from 
it a splendid rug for bungalow and porch 
use. 

These rugs are retailed in the 9 by 12 
sizes at about $8, and are excellent for their 
special purposes. 
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Paper Fibre Rugs 


Another novelty rug which has attracted 
much attention during the past few years 
is the fibre 
rug, the 
principal 
component 
of which 
is twisted 
paper. For 
a number 
of years 
a clever 
New Eng- 
lander ex- 
perimented 
on the 
weaving of 
a fabric 
from tough 
twisted 
paper, and 
eventually 
produced 
goods made 
out of this 
material 
which have 
proved be- 
yond ques- 
tion their 
worth and 


: durability. 

Imperial Smyrna Rug l To- a 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, Amster- beside 
dam, N. Y. there are 


half a dozen 
mills weaving so-called fibre rugs, which are 
in reality paper rugs, broadly speaking. 

The process of handling these is exceed- 
ingly interesting and worthy of a brief de- 
scription. The paper, which is usually a 
fine quality of tissue, is first dyed in the 
pulp, then, from the original, large rolls are 
cut into small strips according to the sized 
thread wanted, whether it be for heavy or 
light goods. It is then put onto small rolls 
which have been cut up into an inch width, 
or half-inch width, strips, and these rolls go 
through a dampening process, remaining in 
a humidifier for several days. After this 
process they are ready to go to the spinning 
frames, and are then spun into fibre yarns, 
going into the machine flat and coming out 
a round thread, polished and bearing the 
resemblance of straw. The strips are then 
run through a twist machine, and from these 
wound onto cops to fit the shuttles for the 
loom. The rugs are woven on a special 
loom, and the fibre yarn is capable of the 
most delicate and beautiful effects. After 
the rug is completely woven, it is carefully 
sized in a mixture which stiffens it and sets 
the colors firmly. From the stiffening pro- 
cess they are run over a calender filled with 
steam, which dries the fabrics and makes 
them lay flat on the floor. Combinations of 
part wool and part fibre rugs have also 
proven very successful, costing, however, 
more money. The introduction of the wool 
has a tendency, also, to brighten up the goods. 
Owing to the fact that these fibre rugs have 
proven themselves sanitary, absolutely odor- 
less, and exceedingly durable, they have 


become popular for use during the summer 


in bungalows, cottages, or bedrooms where 
coolness is a desirable adjunct. These goods 
are made in all sizes, from the smallest mat 
size up to the largest standard, and tl 


popular 9 by 12 sells for $10. 
Art Squares 


It is conceded by manufacturers that 


the production of squares, which wer 
nothing more or less than a large ingrait 
carpet woven in one piece, paved the way 
for the great manufacture and consumption 


of rugs which is now s 
United States, and w 
so materially felt as far : 
piece goods is concerne 1 


prevalent in 
Bg made its 


> prot luetion 


O 





Philadelphia, as is well known, was for 
many years the home of ingrain carpet 
manufacture, which fabric laid the founda 


tion of so many carpet fortunes in the cour 
try. Starting back in the colonial periods 
many of the sturdy emigrants from the 


Scotch Art Square 
Kilmarnock Textile Mfg. Co. 


North of Ireland set up hand looms i 


Philadelphia and commenced the manufac- 


ture of ingrain carpet, or Kid 
they were called from the town which had 


first originated it of Kidderminster, England, 
t 


where they had been made early in 


eighteenth century. Some of these goods 





lerminsters as 


| 


he 


were woven on a yard wide hand loom, and 


others were woven on: 
wide complete, making, 
length had been finishe: 
Starting in 1837, conti 
made to weave ingrains and art squares on 


an art square. 


power looms, the first successful loom being 
Alfred Jenks, but no 
was paid to the art 
square end of the business. The erection 
in 1869 of a Murkland loom probably marks 


accredited to the late 
great deal of attention 


1and loom three yards 
when the four-yard 


1uOUus attempts were 


the first authentic installation of a powe1 


loom for weaving ingrai 
the United States. 

The fabric of an art square 
woven at the same time, one above the othe: 
The stitching is done and the t 


ns or art squares 


is a double cloth 


wo webs united 


vhenever they occur, 
hanged 


lesired. 


hen a change in the design occurs, or when 


he design calls for a plain ground on the 


ice after the figure has been woven on the 
ce. These changes unite the two weaves 
as the warps are 
at the same time, and the two 
eaves at this point become one. As a 


result, the more frequent the changes, or 
everses, in the fabric occur, the more 


lid and durable becomes the carpet. Ex- 
mining the face of an art square, it will be 


een that certain colors form the figure 
ffects, and certain other colors produce the 


ckground. On the opposite side of the 

square the ground and the figure colors 
re reversed. The warps of the rug have 
uch to do with the shading of the colors, 
s, for instance, a solid scarlet in the weft 
iread or filling is reduced to a crimson shade 
‘using a black warp and pure white filling 
changed into pink by using a scarlet warp. 
Some twenty-five years ago art squares 
ere in a number of cases thought to be 
ictly a dining-room carpet and were 
niliarly called, in some localities, crumb 
ths. Their use, however, during the last 


wo decades has been much more widely 
xtended, and an honestly woven ingrain art 


juare, while not highly decorative in its 


urnishing qualities, nevertheless is one of 


1e safest investments which could be made 
hen wearing quality and modest effect is 
The ordinary all wool, extra super, 
grain art square, in standard 9 by 12 size, 


ells to-day retail for $9. 


In the same class as these fabrics we have 


he higher quality art squares, which were 
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Log Cabin 
Coral Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
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known as pro-brus- 
sels, but which, in 
reality, were ingen- 
ious improvements 
upon the old in- 
grain weave. These 
fabrics, which are 
slightly heavier 
than the ordinary 
art square, sell for a 
little more money. 


Scotch Art Rugs 


Ingrains and art 
squares, although 
named from Kid- 
derminster, Eng- 
land, originated in 
Scotland, and when 
first made in Kid- 
derminster were known as Scotch carpets. 
Following out this thought, there has sprung 
up within the past five years in this country 
practically a new industry, i. e., the manu- 
facture of Scotch rugs. These goods are 
woven on the present-day art square loom, 
with certain changes in the mechanism, in- 
cluding a harness, but they are brought out 
in entirely different effects from the art 
square, and are in all respects a more classy 
fabric and cost more to make, and sell for 
much more money than the art square; the 
price of a 9 by 12 art square being in the 
neighborhood of $10, while that of the finest 
Scotch rug is $30. 

Smyrna Rugs 

During the Centennial Exposition of 
Philadelphia in 1876, the attention of Amer- 
ican manufacturers was for the first time 
forcibly directed to the fact that we had no 
distinctive rug industry in this country. 
This was due in great part to the exhibits of 
British and foreign manufacture. About 
this time earnest experiments were begun 
in the production of a genuine American rug 
afterwards named the Smyrna, and as to 
who deserves the credit we cannot say. 
This we do know, that the late George Ennis, 
who manufactured these rugs in 1879-1880 
in Philadelphia, named them “Smyrna” in 
honor of the Turkish city of that name, and 
this title has always clung to them. 

The Smyrna is a heavy, reversible, tufted 
rug, seamless, with both sides identical in 
figure and color. The yarns are made of 
wool and spun in the same way as ordinary 
carpet yarn. It then goes through a process 
of cleansing before being dyed, after which it 
is wrung dry. The yarn is always dyed 
entirely through, owing to the nature of the 
cloth. It is then wound into cops, the cops 
are sent to the weft-weaving department, 
where the weft is woven according to the 
design, which design is painted in the proper 
colors upon linen. These designs are cut 
into small strips crosswise, the strips being 
drawn through a small reed with the colors 
upward. The reed is composed of a small 
piece of steel construction. For every color 
of the strip and design in the reed the weaver 
takes a corresponding color from his yarn 
and weaves it in. When all the colors of 
strips and the design have been produced in 
the yarn, it is cut open in the form of tufts 





Alpine Scotch Rug 


Kilmarnock Textile Manufacturing Co., 


and it becomes then what is called chenille. 
The next move is the setting of the chenille, 
which is the most important part of the 
business, for by it the figures are formed. 
Between each strip of the chenille is placed 
a strip of flax to give the rug body. 
rug is being woven, or set, the strips of 
chenille and flax are forced up closely to- 
gether until the proper length is reached. 
At either end of the rug a few inches of 
fine woolen yarn are woven, upon which the 
fringe is attached. The rugs are carefully 
examined, and if found perfect they are sent 
to the shearing department, where all knots, 
lumps, and long yarn are removed. After 
the shearing the rug assumes a velvety 
appearance and it is then shrunk by steam. 

It is to George Ennis that much credit 
must be given for the earliest introduction 
of these goods, and several amusing stories 
are told of what he did with his first Smyrna 
rugs. It is said that on one occasion he was 





Merlin Fibro Rug 
Robt. Cleeland’s Sons, Philadelphia 


As the 


Philadelphia 


endeavoring to introduce the goods in a well- 
known New England store, and had just 
about lost the order which he hoped to get, 
when a United States Congressman came 
in and saw the first samples, and under 
Ennis’s persuasive tongue ordered forth- 
with three Smyrnas in different colors for 
the furnishing of his new home. This cer- 
tainly helped the sale in Massachusetts. 

Early recognition on the part of a Philadel- 
phia firm of the merits of the Smyrna rug, 
and their immense production of the same, 
firmly established these goods and led to 
their widespread use in all parts of the 
country, so much so that for a quarter of 
a century past the Smyrna rug has been 
found in the homes of the rich and poor 
alike. The industry is and has been a° 
great one in the United States, but like 
some others, unscrupulous manufacturers a 
few years ago commenced to make these 
rugs from jute, shoddy and other worthless 
material and the Smyrna fabric as a whole 
was degraded and suffered materially as a 
result. There are, however, a dozen or 
more manufacturerg in the United States 
to-day who are making Smyrna rugs in all 
their early excellence, with splendid latter- 
day improvements, and for almost any pur- 
pose for a moderate priced floor covering 
the Smyrna cannot be excelled. 

Modern-day decorative ideas have resulted 
in some radical changes in the designs of 
Smyrna rugs. Whereas thirty years ago 
George Ennis’s dog became a pattern known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States as a standard Smyrna rug 
pattern, to-day we have firms weaving 
Smyrnas in solid centers, two-tone borders, 
in any shade desired for a decorative effect, 
as well as in the standard floral and oriental 
patterns which are so familiar. 

The cheap Smyrna rugs which peddlars are 
prone to carry around the streets on their 
shoulders 


are almost without exception 
woven of jute and are hardly worth the 
purchase. A sad experience in the buying 


of one of these should not deter any one, if 
interested in the purchase of first-class 
Smyrna rugs, from a reliable dealer. These 
rugs are made in sizes from the smallest 
mat size up to fifteen to eighteen foot lengths, 
and the retail price of a first-class Smyrna rug 
9 by 12, of approved pattern, is $28.50. 
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To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to ds s the name of the manufacturer or importer. 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and | much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED 


ENVELOPE FoR REepty must Accompany ALL Inquiries. Address “The Information Bureau,” THE Hot Beautirut, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


T is good before the crush and rush of the 

holiday season to wander into the shops and 

see how carefully the selections are made and 

how skillfully placed to attract those who are 

bent on buying. There is no country that 
has not had a hand in providing for the wants of 
old and young this Christmastide. 








F we step into the toy shops we are met by a 
menagerie of South African animals, two of 
their Lind, from elephants to monkeys. Over 

our heads are the flying machines, making their 
way safely and calmly over the crowds. There 
is every kind in miniature from our own Wright’s 
to Bleriot’s and Zeppelin’s, all in successful motion. 
And here at one side is an Arctic explorer — be 
he Cook or Peary, it makes no difference — the 
sledges and Esquimaux, the huts in which they 
liv , the Pole itself, are here, and snow and icicles 
in plenty, with piles of snowballs glistening with 
crystals of snow, which, on lifting, we find to be 
boxes for candy. And nothing could be more inter- 
esting than the white polar bears on the icebergs. 
How quickly new discoveries are turned into de- 
lights for the children! 


ND while we are thinking of the children 
A we will mention the beautiful books which 

are being brought forward for them at the 
book shops. “On the Back of the North Wind,” 
by George McDonald; “When Rome and Reggie 
were Five,” by Gertrude Smith; e Adventures 
of Little Knight Brave’’; “Tales of Wonder,” 
edited by Kate Douglass Wi “When I Grow 
Up,” by W. W. Denslow; “ oe Sarah Saved the 
Day”; “Polly and Dolly, ” by Blaisdell, for ve 
little ones; “The Kite Book, ” by Kilvert; “Die 
and Dolly” and “Patty’s Pleasure Trip,” by 
Carolyn Wells; “ Happy School Days,” by Margaret 
Sangster; “ Tell Me a True Story, ” by Mary Stew- 
art; “Bible Stories for the Children’s Hour”; 
“The Animals in the Ark,” by A. Guizot, translated 
from the French. These are some of the new ones, 
but there are hosts of others, with the names of 
good writers and publishers back of them. These 
are all new. There are many of the old ones, dear 
old ones, that are fitted out with new dresses for 
the new readers this Christmas season! 








ERHAPS nothing is more attractive to the 
Pp: little girl than the old mahogany furniture 

in miniature ty the big doll’s use — chairs, 
tables, settles in the true colonial style, made in 
the most approved manner. These are made in 
Hingham, Massachusetts. We know of a cottage 
built on colonial lines for a grandchild as a play- 
house. The child is eight years old, and all the 
furniture of the four rooms was made to order for 
her particular use. The corner cupboards are 
filled with dishes suited to her age. The linen is 
all marked with her initials, the kitchen is com- 
pletely furnished, and there this little maid plans 
and even cooks for her afternoon teas, when she 
invites her friends, both old and young. This is 
not a toy playhouse but the real thing, suited to 
the size of achild. She is learning not only to keep 
house, but all the etiquette of giving invitations 
and receiving and entertaining. We wish every 
little girl had a grandfather with the land and 
money and the heart to do likewise. 








OR the elders there is so much that is beauti- 
ful that we are confused. We must take 
it in installments, and begin with the sil- 
ver and copper and brass, and we must add pew- 
ter, for the old designs, the jugs, platters, plates 


and mugs, are being brought out by some of the 
German manufacturers. One American firm still 


in existence, which plied its trade in silver and 
pewter in the beginning of the last century, is now 
producing pewter pieces in the designs used by 
our ancestors, and as these are exact reproduc- 
tions they are much sought. They are not so 


expensive as the old, and make very attractive 
Christmas presents. 


N copper we are attracted to a set consisting of 
I tray, hammered kettle, four glasses in copper 
mugs with handles; the price $22.50. A 
coffee set —coffee-pot with wicker handle, two 
cups, with spoons, copper handles, sugar and 
creamer, and water-pot and tray — $30.00. There 


are all kinds of water kettles at this place in copper. 
Chafing-dishes of every description, ranging from 
the nickel plated with fork and spoon : ith ebonized 
handles at $5.95, to the copper with horn handled 
spoon and fork and copper tray at $25.00. Copper 
pitchers with woven wicker handles are new and 
attractive and vary from $2.00 to $5.00. 


HEN the silver display was never so varied 

or more beautiful. There is every kind of 
dish one can think of. One shop which 
carries the old Holland designs is full of interest — 
jugs $16.00 to $25.00; silver cologne stands, $8.00; 
perfume boxes, $2.00 to $5.00; tea-strainers, very 
odd, $3.00 to $8.00. At another shop we find old 
and new, all imported from England, Sheffield 
tumbler stands, bottoms for glasses, $1.75. These 
are new. Three old sterling silver Guernsey jugs 
with covers, from the island of Guernsey. They 
are tall and would make excellent chocolate-pots 
There are only three of them in different sizes, the 
smallest $18.00. They are veritable antiques, but 
in excellent pom ere A beautiful pair of old 








sterling silver candlesticks, tall and of very fine 
work, once belonging to a mayor of L iverpool, the 
price extremely reasonable. Here also is a tea 


caddy of mahogany inlaid by Sheraton — it is the 
urn shape well known as the Adam Brothers urn 
The price of this rare piece is $35.00. It has a lock 
and key with a small escutcheon and is a rare bit 
of old work. A nearly entire set of beautiful pink 
lustre is $75.00. We are loth to turn from this 
attractive place and will not until we price a pair 
of amber Bohemian glass bottles which are not so 
expensive considering their beauty and age, $18.00 
a pair. 








ductions of the old, the Jacobean, and William 

and Mary pieces in oak coming to the fore. 
Nothing takes the place for general use of Ma- 
hogany, and in some rooms the lighter make of 
mission in brown and in dull green shades. These 
with the leather cushions to match are comfortable 
and lasting. It is with a different feeling, however, 
that we turn to the really old pieces that have been 
sought out and placed on the market in great num- 
bers this autumn, and many of the pieces at not 
extravagant prices for the value in them. A high 
fluted post mahogany bedstead for $50.00, swell 
front bureau, with handsome original pulls, $45.00, 
a beautiful secretary at $88.00, sewing-table $22.00, 
tables from $30.00 to $55.00, an inlaid desk $125.00, 
a high fluted post birch bedstead for $40.00 and 
a beautiful birch table with ball feet $30.00.j> F-2™ 


I: furniture we find the usual display of repro- 








amples of Russian work in metals, gems, and 


A T a large Russian store we found many ex- 
embroideries. 


A photograph of the emperor, 


also one of the empress dressed for a royal occasion, 
94 


framed in the semi-precious stones of the coun- 
interested us. These stones were in the rough 
were irregular, but gave a strong and wonderful 
loring to the frames. They must have been set 
ome plaster preparation but none was evident, 
the different stones certainly make a good 

y in geology. The price of the pair was ten 


rs. 





NEW freezer is an improvement on the usual 
\ kind. The dasher is shaped like mixing 
4 spoons, which beats the cream as if by hand. 
The cream is frozen in a very few minutes and is 
iderfully smooth. 
here is also a freezer made of glass. There is 
no grinding. It is packed in the ice and salt and 
then simply set aside until frozen. There is onl 
one size and that holds only a quart, but for a small 
lily it must be very convenient. 











than the workshops of those who work in 
plaster, making the perfect casts ot the most 
vutiful statuary in the world. The demand for 
» pieces for the home is growing. Many of 
m are tinted, but those in old ivory tones seem 


r “HERE is no more interesting place to visit 


most suited to the tones of walls now popular 
\ wonderful shield was noticed which would be an 


nament to any library or living-room. It is 


called the Milton shield, by Morel Ladeuil. The 


inal hangs in the Museum of Art at South 


Kensington, England. The subject illustrated on 


shield was taken from Paradise Lost, Sixth 
Book. The work and the tinting of the shield is 
idmirable. The Singing Boys are holding their 
vn and there is a large sale of the entry of Alex- 
under into Babylon. These slabs are sold separately, 
they make a frieze for an entire room, or one 
et in the chimney place next to the cornice. 








F old clock-makers of Connecticut, and still 
| older English and Holland makers, only knew 
the demand the present century would make 
their productions they surely would have 
irked for posterity. The banjo clocks of Connec- 
sut make are in great demand. It is wonderful 
what time-keepers they are. There is an old Irish 
clock so interesting it must be mentioned, for it is 
» sale. It is a mahogany case, seven and a half 
t tall, brass trimmings, ship over the dial, brass 
ks, and name of maker on dial. Madein Dublin 
714, name and date engraved on the works. 
[t runs thirty days. The price is $250.00, not a 
. price for so rare and fine a piece. 





RNAMENTS are more than ever reproduced 
( ) in the old style. If one is fortunate enough 
to find an old piece he is indeed in luck. 
The high Dresden comports supported by figures 
in beautiful coloring can be found. One at the 
price of $35.00 is now on sale. The old 
ergns and horns of plenty are also seen. Candle- 
ks of all kinds pertaining to all periods, the 
silver sterling from thirty to hundreds of dollars. 
he Empire lamp with shade is much used. The 
shades are $20.00 to $50.00. 





Here we find Chinese, Japanese, and Euro- 
pean baskets, and those of our own manu- 
facturers. Trays of basketry are useful and 
vttractive. The old-fashioned cages one sees in 
tures are reproduced, large ones for stuffed 
rrots, $5.00; oriole nests, $7.50; dodo nests, 
$3.00; and there is also a chiffonier of basketry at 
».00. All these are decidedly new and most 

at senate A gifts. 


| ite basket shop is an interesting place. 
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Hardware 
for the 
Right House 


Elaborately designed hard- 

ware is entirely out of keep- 
ing with a house of rather plain 
architecture. To secure har- 
monious results, consult your architect 
as to the style of hardware trimmings 
you should select, then from among the 
seventy and more patterns of 


Sargent’s 


Artistic 


Hardware 


you can choose the particular design that 
appeals to your sense of the appropriate. 
Sargent’s Hardware is famous for its 
beauty as well as for its durability and 
splendid workmanship. If you are build- 
ing a new home, or remodeling the old 
one, you should write for 


Sargent’s Book of Designs 
—Sent Free 











This book illustrates nearly fourscore of 
the most beautiful patterns ever designed 
for hardware trimmings. Every style 
and period of Architecture is represented 
by several designs. 

Those interested in the Colonial should also re- 


rit a free copy of Sargent’s Colonial Book. 
ress 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
140 Leonard Street, New York 




















WhoWants ‘Bonnie Boy” 


for ond thle — 


Christmas 


This is “ Bonnie 
Boy,” hitched to the 
“Governess” cart, one 
of our famous Tony Pony 
vehicles. The group of 4 
children in the cart aref™ 

aving the most fun! ¢#” 
They can’t spill out, for ~ 
the carts are so built 
that tipping over is im ible. “Bonnie Boy” won't run away, 
for he is city broken and doesn't mind an automobile, a street car 
or a railroad engine the least bit. Sens ecare * anything, 
ncludes 36 styles of children’s 
e Tony P ony © vehicles—the newest and most 
fashionable patterns on the boulevards of all the large cities. We 
ave 150 imported Shetlands to select from. We send Tony Pony out- 
fit complete—pony, harness and cart. Write for illustrated catalog. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY, 40 Office Bidg., KALAMAZOO, 
We also make the Reliable Michigan line of pleasure vehicles. 
















N° TARIFF commission is 

needed to reduce fixed 
cost for clean, even, healthful heat. The UNDERFEED System does 
that. Government and municipal authorities indorse the Underfeed coal- 
burning way as the one method which consumes smoke. An UNDER- 
FEED Heater SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF. This is easily proved. The 


Peck Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING SYSTEMS P 
wae Furrnaces- 234.22 Boilers 
Save 1/2 to =/3 of Coal Bills 


CHEAPEsT slack, which would smother a fire in ORDINARY furnaces and boilers, 
yields in the UNDERFEED as much clean, even heat 
as HIGHEST priced anthracite. 

Figure out the difference in cost. You can SAVE 
this big amount EVERY winter. Coal in the Underfeed 
is fed from below. All fire is on top. Smoke musT 
pass through the flames, is consumed and makes MORE 
heat. This is WASTED in other heaters, but you 
pay for the waste. Ashes are few and are removed 

y shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces 
and heaters. 


x 





Illustration shows furnace 
without casing, cut away to 
show how coalis forced up 
| under fire, which burns on top. 








This illustration shows | 


the Underfeed Boiler. 





































Satisfaction is the Keynote ringing in hundreds of testi- 
monials. H. R. CULBERTSON, Ft. Wayne, Ind., writes: 


“It cost me $40.60 to heat a nine-room house, with 
bath and two halls, from September 24 to May 14— 
nearly eight months, with considerable coal left on hand. 
Many of my neighbors spent TWICE that much to heat 
much smaller houses and during extreme cold weather 

were obliged to shut off a part, while we lived all over 
our house with comfort.’ 


OFLNILVd 


Let us send you— FREE~—many fac-simile testimo- : 
» nials like this, with our Underfeed Booklet of furnaces 
or Special Catalog of Steam and Hot Water Boil- 
ers. Heating plans and services of our Engineer- 
ing C orps F ‘rite today, giving name of 
local dealer with whom you’d prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
357 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers are invited to write Today fo1 
Profitable Agency Proposition. 


YouCan’ the fooled on (COME-PACKT | andYouSave over Half 


You can’t be fooled on 
**Come-packt " Sectional 
. Furniture for it comes ‘in 
the white’’ and the finish- 
ed sections are ready to 
put together. You see just 
what you get—and you get 
QUARTER - sawed WHITE 
WHITE OAK every time. No 
chance to disguise defects or 
substitute cheap woods. Afew 
minutes only needed to fasten 
the sections and apply what- 
ever stain you select— your 
choice of seven finishes in- 
cluded free. It’s a precoues 
and satisfaction to KNO 
you have the best obtainable. $15.25 with three leaves 67.50 wih © cushions 


Write Today for beautiful catalog, free. COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1204 Edwin St., Ann Arbor. Mich. 











One Hundred other splendid You save over one half 
pieces ($3 up) all Quarter sewed] because we manufacture and 
White Gak—rich in beautiful flake} Ship direct to you at lower 
prices than dealers pay. Why 
pay middlemen’s profits store, 
rents, clerks’ wages, etc., aS 
well as high 
freights and costly 
packing—all add to 
the PRICE, not the 
value of store furni- 
ture. 

Try our way ONCE 
that’s the proof. 
“*Your money back 
if you say so.”’ 
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WEDGW OOD 


N the decorative arts certain names stand out 
boldly, holding a place apart from their 
fellows. Chippendale is one, Cellini another, 
Wedgwood a third. What Chippendale was 
to furniture making and Cellini to silver de- 
signing, Josiah Wedgwood was to the pottery 
world. He stood head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries. An invalid all his life, yet by an 


indomitable will he was able to achieve extraor- , 


dinary results. Pottery, not china, was his me- 
dium. He never made porcelain, but he brought 
pottery-making to such a state of perfection that 
it took on new meaning. “A new art,” his ad- 
mirers said, but it was only an old art in a new 
guise. Not satisfied with one success he went on 
developing and perfecting until the list of his 
achievements was a long one. 

Many kinds of ware bore the Wedgwood imprint; 
two are especially well known in this country — 
cream ware and jasper ware. In fact, American 
collectors are apt to forget his other contributions 
in the ceramic line, and to overlook the early 
combed and agate wares, the black basalts and the 
red ware. Combed and agate pieces are associated 
with Thomas Whieldon, at one time a partner of 
Wedgwood, yet it was Wedgwood who gave dis- 
tinction and beauty to Whieldon’s early 
experiments, thereby creating a de- 
mand for them. Wedgwood always 
studied the work of other men, and 
in one of his diaries acknowledged his 
obligation to Whieldon, to Thomas 
Bentley, another partner, to Thomas 
Byerley, his nephew, and to John Flax- 
man, his chief modeler. 

Thomas Bentley was not a potter, 
but he had taste and education, and 
he was, moreover, a good business man. 
Wedgwood had no liking for business 
detail, but he was wise enough to sur- 
round himself with those who had, thus 
proving himself a most unusual artist. 

Our potter came from a family 
famous for its success with clay dab- 
bling. His uncle, Thomas, achieved 
considerable fame; his father was a 
— working potter, also Thomas 

name; his elder brother was a potter, 
likewise ‘“‘Thomas,”’ and Thomas Byer- 
ley, his nephew was a clever potter, 
Bentley was also thus named. 

The name Thomas seems to have had 
a pottery significance in England, and 
the Thomases in furniture history are 
numerous and important; Chippendale, 
Sheraton and Shearer heading the list. 
It comes as a sort of surprise that 
Hepplewhite was named George, so 
associated is “Thomas” with English 
furniture of the eighteenth century. 
And if one were to count the potters, 
thus named, beginning with “T. Frye,” 
of Bow, the list would be a long one. 

Wedgwood’s early biography, briefly stated, runs 
n this manner: Born at Burslem in 1730; at the 
age of nine apprenticed to brother Thomas: at the 
age of twenty-two taken into partnership by Harri- 
son and Alders of the Cliff Bank Pottery, at Stoke 
on Trent. This connection proved distasteful to 
young Josiah and two years later we find him at 
Little Fenton, casting his fortunes and talents with 
the already well established Whieldon. The part- 
nership at Little Fenton lasted four years and was 
an important period to both men. Whieldon had 
been engaged in the making of earthen ware for a 
number of years and had had considerable success 
with combed and agate wares. He had likewise 
spent a good deal of time in experimenting with 


cream ware, in the hope of 1 
which would compete with « 
wood’s first successes was the in 
glaze which the older potter used 
fect on his cauliflower ware a charming variation 
of the usual ‘‘cream.” Collectors ar always 
glad to secure cauliflower pieces and the rea 
article is scarce enough to make it of real interest 
Cream-colored Leeds, if finished with a crinkly 
green border, is often called “cauliflower,” but 
quite a different thing. 

It was in 1759 that the Whieldon connection was 
dissolved and the younger man sought a broader 
field. Back to Burslem he turned his steps, buying 
an interest in the Ivy Wor Here he worked 
independently, carrying on various experiments 
which were destined to meet with great success 
later. 

But while Wedgwood was dreaming of his future 
jasper and Egyptian wares he g 
to improving the coarse cr wares on the market, 
and in 1765 he *.> rewarded by producing ‘‘ Queen’s 
ware,” the fir of his real achievements. Thi 
fact that the new ware immediately won royal 
patronage gave it tremendous vogue. A special 
pattern was devised for the Queen who had already 


king a thin paste 
One of Wedg- 


ention of a green 
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gave speci il ittention 
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Two Celebrated Examples of Jasper Ware, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


been complimented in the naming of the pottery 
Charming in color, texture, and design, the new 
venture made even Whieldon’s best productions 
seem coarse and unrefined. Queen’s ware won 
royal favor and, best of all, the steady patronage of 
the unroyal whose approval is in the long run so 
much more important. 

About this time Wedgwood realized the impor- 
tance of a division of labor, some one to do the crea- 
tive work and same one to look after the commercial 
side of the enterprise. Bentley was the man chosen 
for the business end, but it was not until 1768 that 
the agreement was consummated. Prior to this 
Wedgwood had taken a cousin into partnership, 
Thomas by name, and had moved to larger premises 


XVill 


x 


House or Brick House, Burslem, was chosen as 
lace of output. The steady sale of Queen’s 
had brought a sufficient return to make possible 
ner productions, and from now on Wedgwood 
1ost of his attention to their practical devel- 
The Bell House Works soon became too 

for the successful working out of his schemes, 
n 1769 the famous factory called Etruria was 
1. This name is associated with Wedgwood’s 
celebrated work. Bentley remained at 
ria until his death, 1780, and seems to have 
an ideal partner. Ten years later Wedgwood’s 
were taken into the business. They were 

Josiah, Jr., and Thomas. This family part- 

ip lasted until Wedgwood’s untimely death 

95. The sons carried on the business without 
1k, and the works at Etruria have been in the 
ls of the Wedgwoods ever since. 
list of all that this wonderful man accom- 
| seems too long for human accomplishment. 
turned from one beautiful production to an- 
r, permitting nothing to pass from his hands 
it was as perfect as he could make it. Many 
s ornamental wares have a classic significance, 
in all his work he shows a wider knowledge and 
roader culture than any of his fellow potters. 
Wedgwood has been called “self-edu- 
cated” and if this be so, the credit 
should be doubled. 

In choosing classic subjects for his 
jasper and Egyptian wares he was 
undoubtedly following to a certain ex- 
tent the trend of the classic revival in 
England, yet the spirit and beauty with 
which these subjects were executed 
placed them in a class by themselves. 
In their way they rivaled the classic 
decorations by Pergolese, Angelica 
Kauffman, and Cipriana, found on fur- 
niture of Adam design, only with the 
difference that the work of" Wedgwood 
had the character of a cameo in its ex- 
quisite delicacy of finish. 

Two famous modelers at Etruria were 
responsible for many of the most suc- 
cessful ventures in jasper ware, John 
Flaxman and John Hackwood, who 
brought talent amounting to genius to 
all their undertakings. Wedgwood 
was generous in giving them credit, 
realizing on the other hand that his 
own ceramic discoveries made possible 
their wonderful modeling. 

The variety of things made in jasper 
and black Eygptian wares is remark- 
able,— tea services, coffee services, and 
“ornamental” articles such as flower 
urns, medallions, vases, plaques, busts, 
intaglios, ete. Some of the subjects 
are “Jupiter Destroying the Titans,” 
“The Feast of the Gods,” “‘The Mar- 
riage of Cupid and Psyche,” “The 
Triumph of Bacchus,” etc. 

Egyptian ware was a fine unglazed black stone- 
e of remarkable texture and quality. Jasper 

re usually had a body of a plain tone with relief 
rations in white. This body was often of the 
1 known as ‘‘ Wedgwood blue,” but occasionall 
>, pink, sage green, and yellow were employed. 

ry charming were the combinations and offering 
ndless opportunity for the display of the mas- 
potter's fancies. 

would be hard to find in this country two 

er examples of jasper ware than the two vases 
strated. They form part of the collection of 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and have the 
escribable charm of which has justly given 

igwood the title of “prince of potters.” 
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It is Vitally Important that 
You Should Know that 
“Standard” Bathroom Fix- 


tures Go into Your Home 


ee 








a 
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The Most Prized Gift 
Select the gift that brings pleasure to the greatest 
number. The entire family circle, family friends, the 


casual visitor — all find the 


Rrell Auto-Grand 


Player-Piano 
An Entertainer Without a Peer 


The world’s greatest musicians could not play for you 
the world’s greatest music with more artistic finish than is 
possible on the Krell Auto-Grand. You or anyone, at 
first sitting, can produce works that have baffled the 
composers themselves. child can obtain, on the 
Krell Auto-Grand, results impossible on other players, even 
to the experienced user because of Krell Auto-Grand 
exclusive orreraa 

Extra Storage Reservoir for air allows increased or 
decreased volume without change in tempo. 

Human Touch Principle reproduces exactly the touch 
of hand playing —eliminates completely the mechanical 
suggestion common to all other players. 

Aluminum Alloy Tracker Board prevents lint wear- 
ing off from rolls cnd clogging pneumatics. 

A Separate Pneumatic for every note insures owner 
against costly repairs. A score of other advantages all 
add to Krell Auto-Grand superiority. 

Before you buy a player-piano post yourself on what 
ints to look for, what to avoid. ‘How to Select a 
layer-Piano” is a valuable guide. Write for it. You 

will be well repaid in greater knowledge of player-pianos 
and of the Krell Auto-Grand in particular. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co., 


Dept. 52, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 
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GUARANTEED BATHS 


No room is so important as the bathroom in its 
intimate relation to the health and comfort of the 
family. Its equipment must, therefore, be of 
the highest order, to insure complete satisfaction, 
and there should be an assurance that once in- 
stalled, there should be no necessity for the 
expense of throwing out fixtures which have be- 
come imperfect and unsanitary through unnoticed 
defects when first put in. 


The cost of installing a cheap tub is equal to that of in- 
stalling a good one. There is no saving in the cost of in- 
stallation, and the difference in the purchase price between 
a good bath tub is relatively small—to small indeed 
to be considered in so important an investment as building 
a house. 


Genuine “Standard” Guaranteed bath tubs give to the 
house owner or builder an assurance of quality and long 
life not obtainable in any other equipment. Their first 
cost is no more than the less durable, less dependable, 
non-guaranteed equipment, yet their life-time of service 
proves them the most economical, the most dependable, 
the most thoroughly satisfactory bathroom fixture it is 


There are two classes of “Standard” Guaran- 
teed Baths—the “Standard” Green and Gold 
Label Bath, and the “Standard” Red and Black 
Label Bath. The “Standard” Green and Gold 
Label Bath is triple enameled. Jt is guaran- 
teed for five years. The “Standard” Red and 
Black Label Bath is double enameled. I/t is 
guaranteed for two years. If you would avoid 
dissatisfaction and expense, install a guaran- 
teed fixture—either the “Standard” Green and 
Gold Label Bath, or the “Standard” Red and 
Black Label Bath according to the price you 
wish to pay. 

Guard against substitutes by insisting that the Genuine 
“Standard” Guarantee Label is on your bath both before 


and after it is instalied in your home. Write us for full 
information. 


Send for your copy of “Modern Bathrooms.” 
It will prove of invaluable assistance in the 
planning of your bathroom. Many model rooms 
are illustrated. This valuable 100-page book 








possible to install. 


is sent for 6c. postage. 
standard Sanitary Mfg. Co: - 


Dept. S. 
ET aes ee 
ices an icago: jan lock. by uns = - . row o 7 
Sho i ja: 1128 Wal ’ On : Cor. B & St. Joseph Sts. Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
Ne eee RTE. Mein. tisGetes take London E.. C.:59 Holborn Viaduct 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston : 712 Paddock Building. 
Louisville: 319-323 W. Main St 

















Agents Wanted! 


We want reliable agents to represent 
us everywhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to make good money, by taking 
subscriptions for a magazine that will 
sellon sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager 
246 Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 





Mefuse Receivers 


DON’T BE KNOCKED OVER 


By Stenches from Backyard Debris 


Why not look up the Stephenson Method, seven years 
on the market, and if satisfied protect the health of your 
family by installing 


The Stephenson 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Prevents the swill from freezing. 


Garbage Receivers 


( Underfloor Refuse Receiver for Ashes. 

\ Underground Earth Closets for Camps. 

*, Portable Metal House for Above. 

| Soiral Ribbed Ash Barrel, outwears two. 
High Class Bathroom Accessories. 


Sold direct. Send for circular on each. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 




















23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
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Then here is the instrument for you. 


Love 


Music? 





Every one can play and enjoy it. 


It is attracting great attention, favorable comment and endorsement, becaus« 


of the many superior features not found in other player pianos. 


It is the 


French & Sons Playwell | 


It brings the world’s most brilliant and artistic music right into your home. 


No matte 


whether you play skilfully, “just a little,” or not at all, the richest delights of music are yours to 
enjoy. Imagine, if you can, the musical feast to be had with the French & Sons Player Pianos 
all kinds of music; the most difficult productions of such masters as Beethoven, Liszt, Wagn 


and Schubert, or marches, two-steps, hymns, popular songs, ragtime; 


charms, all yours for the asking, without one laborious lesson. 


Mark well, that you can give it all the shading and fine touches of the most skilled p 


In other words, you put your own soul into the music. 
The French and Sons Playwell excels in tone, mechanical construction, beauty of design 


finish and durability. 
nary piano, and uses standard music. 
board or by the perforated music roll. 


Our Terms Make It Easy To Own This Piano 


An Unequaled 


taken j in exchange when when desired. 
and take your old instrument in exchange. 


music that soothes 


ed to play by the 


It is not a bulky, cumbersome proposition, but the same size as an ord 
It is instantly and easily chang 


key 


Writ 


Xmas Gift. It will save you money, for it is a present to the whole family. 
for our catalog of regular pianos as well as players. "Old instru 
If there is no agent near you, we will sell you direct from the ‘se t 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO., 4612 South isth St., New Castle, Ind. 





THE 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Seley 





Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo 

2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Po ‘ttland, Oregon. 

Philadelphia, Pa 
812 N. Broad St 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


4246 FifthAve 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipec, Manito 
London, England. 
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AN IMPORTANT WEDGWOOD 
DISCOVERY 


F-QA\HE most celebrated dinner service in 


Europe has been found, says The Sun, 
and its discovery must be held one of the 
notable events of this generation in the 
art world. Made by W edgwood and sent 
1774 to the Empress Catherine of Russia, the 
e of its beauty spread far. It vanished in a 
in palace and Europe wondered where it was 
-overacentury. Now it has been found and the 
ry of its discovery is an interesting one. 
Josiah Wedgwood wrote to his partner, Thomas 
tley, in March, 1773, as follows: 
I have no idea of this service being got up in 
than two or three years if the Landskips & 
ldings are to be tolerably done, so as to do any 
lit to us, & to be copied from pictures of real 
ldings & situations — nor of its being afforded 
less than £1,000 or £1,500. Why, all the 
rdens in England will scarcely furnish subjects 
ficient for this sett, every piece having a different 


Many references are made in the Wedgwood 
ords preserved at Etruria and in the Mayer 
tion at Liverpool to this service. The original 


heme of having the landscapes done in natural 
rs had to be abandoned and though each piece 
ina has a different view upon it they are done 


, uniform rich mulberry purple relieved by the 
le green of a badge with a frog on it, in the 
1er of each dish an allusion to the name of the 
lace for which the service was intended, “La 
renouilliére, ” which is now part of the Tsarkoe- 
) Palace at St. Petersburg. 
1 the early part of 1774 the set of china was 
hed, 1,200 pieces with 2,000 views of castles, 
| “song parks, gardens, country seats, river scenes, 
ins Re bridges, from the extreme north of 
ytland to the “Seilly Isles and from the Isle of 
heer to the east coast of England. The pro- 
tion of the china cost close upon $15.000, and 
price paid by the Empress was little in excess 
that sum, 


its Disappearance 


The wonderful work met with the Empress’s 
yroval and was used at the palace when the 


English Ambassador or English visitors dined at 


e imperial table. Then as the years rolled by it 
sappeared and was forgotten. 
England tried several times to find some trace 
the famous service, but beyond a few samples, 
robably trial pieces in the possession of the great 
tter’s family, nothing could be discovered. _In- 
liries made by the father and grandfather of the 
esent head of the Wedgwood firm led to no result 
nd it was left to Dr. Williamson to bring to light 
1is great. ceramic picture book of the British Isles 
they appeared in the middle of the eighteenth 
ntury. 
In searching for old records and prints Dr. 
Williamson came across a reference in Dr Hewitt’s 
Northern Lights of London” enumerating twenty- 
ven views of Highgate and Hampstead which 
ppeared on the Empress Catherine’s Wedgwood 
rvice. Dr. Williamson then began inquiries and 
us everywhere assured that the service no longer 
isted. Russian officials made the same reply. 
.\s a last resort he appealed to the Czar and finally 
ieceeded in interesting him sufficiently to have a 
horough search made. 
It was not a fruitless one. Packed away in the 
torerooms of the Palace of Peterhof were dis- 
yvered some 800 pieces of the service. Rescued 
rom their hiding place they were placed in show 
ises in the Palace of Peterhof and have become a 
ibject of general interest and admiration. 
Many of the pieces have been photographed and 
he Dowager Empress has persuaded the Czar to 
low some of the dishes to be sent to England and 
hibited. One of the Wedgwoods has gone to 
tussia to take charge of the precious consignment 
hat London will soon again gaze at the great 
nner service which left the country 135 years ago. 








Heard about Jinks?” “ No— what’s hap- 
ned?” #“He’s quit drinking.’”’ “Oh, poor 
up! Did he leave his family well provided for?”’ 
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Cleveland Leader. 



































@ Running water at every faucet—an ample 
supply for kitchen, bathroom and laundry use 
—both hot and cold water, if desired; that is 
what the 


feade. Water System 


gives you. Every convenience of a city waterworks, 
and no water rent to pay. 

@ The ideal system for the isolated home, whether 
farm or suburban. No elevated or attic tank to freeze 
or leak. Cool water and clean, the year round. 

@ By the use of two tanks, both hard and soft water may 
be piped anywhere about the place. Ample pressure for 
fire protection—it’s ready when nee aded. 


@sSend for our booklet, “How I Solved the Water Supply 
Problem.” We will gladly send this and our catalog. In- 
sist upon the Leader System. 


Lauder Jr fphs, 


Main Office, 1403 Jasper St., DECATUR, ILL. 
Room 514, 15 William St., NEW YORK CITY 











INGEFE, Roses 





are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants 
sent to any pointin the United States. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. Write for 


Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1910—the leading rose catalozue of America. 
118 pages. Mailed free. Describes over ],U00 varie- 
ties. Telis how to grow them and all other desir- 
able flowers. We also sell the best flower and veg- 
etab'e seeds. Established 1850, 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 47, WestGrove, Pa. 





=. YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


Then you need my new 126-page il- 
lustrated Book of Plans and Build- 
ing Construction. The only bookof 
its kind published. Contains infor- 
mation heretofore unknown outside 
of the building trades. It will save 
ndreds of —_ ars on your 
ng. Price $2.00. Money back 
not satisfied. Sen 1 today. 
U.M. DUSTM AN, Shecened Architect 
Dept. A 12. Freeport, Ill. 












DELICIOUS— 


and ANTISEPTIC. The dentifrice which 
combines efficiency with a delightful after-taste. 
Gives a pearly lustre to the teeth. 

Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. T; 158 John St... 7. 
Makers of Cashmere Benguet Toilet 











A Real Christmas Suggestion 


Can you think of any more accept- 
3 2 ge able Christmas gift than a box of really 
‘Ss Ye fine writing paper? Writing paper is 


something one uses constantly and 
one is, therefore, constantly reminded of the giver. 
Crane’s Linen Lawn has been put up in un- 
usually artistic boxes to be used as gifts for Christ- 
mas and other occasions. The boxes are made in 
several sizes, holding different assortments of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, and are of different tints, 
harmonizing with the tints ofthe paper. Nothing 
so beautiful in the way of holiday boxes of writ- 
ing paper has ever been produced before. 


ASK YOUR DEALER—These holiday 

boxes of Crane’s Linen Lawn can be 

procured at most stores where good 

stationery is sold. Prices—75 cents, 

50, $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00, according to size 

and quantity of paper. They offer in an unusual 

degree the combination of a beautiful and useful 

present. Ask to see them and be sure they are the 

CRANE boxes. If your stationer cannot supply 

you, write us and we will give you the name of 
a stationer who will. 

EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 

NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











Plate No. 6608 


CHICAGO DRYER CO., 381-387 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 





Can be accomplished without inconvenience or expense when using 
the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Dryer and Laundry Stove. 
Costs absolutely nothing to dry the clothes. The Laundry Stove 
serves the purpose of boiling clothes, heating flat-irons, and heats 
the Dryer, thus drying the clothes by what would ordinarily be 
waste heat. Can furnish stove suitable for burning coal, wood or gas. 


@ Sold under a WRITTEN GUARANTEE to 
fvlfill all claims made. This is your protection. 


@ This device is a household necessity and is within the reach of 
every owner of a modern home. We build Dryers of any desired 
size and capacity, suitable for Residences, Apartment Buildings, 
Hotels or Institutions. Write to- day, for our new 48-page C ptalogve 
D-12, illnstrating and describing our ‘“* CHICAGO” and “CHIC 
FRANCIS” DRYERS. 
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PLANTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


EW things are more appropriate as Christ- 
mas gifts than livning plants. They are 
beautiful in themselves, and to the lover 
of growing things they offer opportunities 
for happy attention through weeks and 

months. They are suited to all purses, for a bud- 
ding bulb or a small geranium may be bought for a 
few cents, while a splendid orchid or magnificent 
bay tree may cost as many dollars. 

Here are some plants available for gifts this 
month. They should all be found at any good 
greenhouse or florist’s shop. 

The geranium is the universal favorite among 
house-plants. Most window-gardeners have some 
of these, but they are mostly old and well-known 
sorts. Why not try giving nice specimen plants 
of the newer attractive kinds, each plainly labeled 
with its variety name. Among the new single 
eraniums, Lysias bears splendid white flowers, and 

lossoms profusely. Mme. Francois Carnot is of 
a beautiful rose color, touched with silver and 
white. Other good singles are Paul Dumont, 
Georges Morand, Mirador and Emanuel Arene. 

Among the best new double geraniums, Banquise 
is a splendid white sort, Dagata is rose, blotched 
with white, and Edmond Blac is red with a white 
eye. A particularly good sort for window-boxes 
is Jacques Daurrelle, the plants of which are dwarf 
and bear red flowers. 

As arule these newest sorts cost a trifle more than 
the older ones. Small plants are listed at retail 
for twenty-five cents where the others are listed 
at fifteen cents. 

The deliciously scented blossoms of the helio- 
trope make this a favorite house-plant. The rarer 
sorts are especially desirable for inexpensive Christ- 
mas gifts. Albert Deleaux is interesting on ac- 
count of its golden mottled green foliage and its 
lavender flowers. Mme. de Blonay is notable for 
the large truss of nearly white blossoms. Neither 
of these sorts are generally to be found in window- 
gardens. 

Fuchsias also make desirable specimen plants 
for window-gardeners. They are inexpensive, being 
listed at but ten cents each. Among the best 
ee sorts are Black Prince, Marinka, Minnesota 
and Speciosa. 

Every housekeeper will welcome a beautiful fern. 
The new kinds of Boston ferns are very attractive; 
some of them in the larger sizes cost several dollars, 
while others are much less expensive. The Holly 
fern is very hardy and will stand neglect better 
than most other sorts. 

One is perfectly safe in giving an attractive jar 
of the so-called asparagus Fern to almost any one. 
This plumose asparagus will thrive in sunshine or 
in shadow, and is one of the most desirable foliage 
plants for offices and living-rooms. 

The Sil Oak or Grevillea is a good foliage plant 
that may be found atm any florists. 
The Araucaria or Norfolk Island Pine 
isa lways acceptable and in the larger 
sizes is sufficiently expensive for rather 
pretentious gifts. If one wants some- 
thing still more costly, a pair of bay 
trees would be welcome in many houses. 
For these you can pay from $12 to $40 


per pair. 
The city florists make a specialty of 
certain unusually attractive plants for 
the holiday trade. Some of these are 
very desirable, but others are likely to 
lose theircharm inashort time. Amon 
the former the primroses are worthy o 
special mention. The Chineses and the 
beonica primroses are the most abun- 
dant, and will yield flowers all through 
the winter and spring if kept in a north- 
ern window and given reasonable care. 
The Obconica sorts are poisonous to the 
touch of some people, though such are 
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CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
aa 
rare. The baby primrose is a very charming plant _ pletely the roots fill it. 
with its abundant trusses of tiny flowers. 
_ Cyclamens are very tempting offers in the flor- 
ists’ windows. They are beautiful in color and 


bizarre in shape. They are likely to be disappoint- 
ing, however, as they do not thrive in the dry air 
of most living-rooms. Poinsettias with their bril 
liant red foliage effects, are also striking in color 
and form, but usually lose their leaves when tran 
ferred from the greenhouse to the home. 

Pots of bulbs just coming into bloom are very 
satisfactory for holiday remembrances. One can 
generally get various sorts of narcissus and hya 
cinths which are simple and attractive at this 
season. 


FLOWER-JARS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


IMPLE and attractive flower-jars make 
ideal holiday gifts. They may be pur- 
chased at all prices and have the elements 
of beauty, individuality and utility so de- 
sirable in holiday presents. 

In selecting such jars one should bear in mind 
the uses to which whey are to be put. If for cut 
flowers they should not be ornately decorated, and 
should be of a size and form to display their con 
tents to advantage. In selecting such a jar look 
for a combination of beauty of coloring and sim- 
plicity of decoration, as well as attractiveness and 
utility of form. Many flower-jars are so slender at 
the bottom that they tip over easily when filled with 
flowers. Others have the opening at the top so 
small that they hold too few stems. Other are too 
tall to be used to advantage with most blossoms 

The most frequent trouble with those Japanese 
flower jars which are simple and artistic in color- 
ing — not the Hoboken-made ware on sale in so 
many shops— is that water will seep through. 
Much of the pottery which seems water-tight is not 
really so, and its use is likely to lead to injury to 
polished tables. The only way to do in buying 
such ware is to fill it with water, and see if moisture 
exudes through the bottom 

Some exceedingly attractive flower-jars are now 
being made by the American potters, and these for 
the most part are really water-tight 





BRINGING OUT THE BULBS 


NE of the commonest errors in growing th: 
spring-flowering bulbs indoors is that of 
bringing them from the outside or the 
cellar before they have gotten a sufficient 
development of roots. Different bulbs 


require different periods for this root growth to 
take place, but with all there must be roots to fill 
the pot before the leaves are forced along. 

One of the best ways to tell when to bring out 
such bulbs is to invert the pot and see how com- 














In the case of the Chinese 
Sacred Lily this preliminary root growth is not so 
sential, especially if the plant is kept in a cool 
om as it gets ready to blossom. Dutch hya- 
nths, on the contrary, must be left not only till the 
ots are adequate, but also until the crown of 
ives break apart. This is especially important 


the water culture of these hyacinths. 








CEMENT JARDINIERES 


r “\HE larger sizes of jardiniere for bay trees, 
box trees, and good-sized decorative plants 
have in the past been so expensive that 
they were beyond the reach of many 
modest homes. The new cement tree jars, 

owever, are fully as attractive and much less cost- 

One can get a jar twelve inches high and 
fifteen inches wide at the top for two dollars. 
while a pot with room enough for the larger sizes 

f bay trees costs but four dollars. 

Cement is a material so plastic and capable of 
such refinement of treatment in surfacing and 
oloring that it is certain to revolutionize our 
methods in growing plants about the home. Al- 
ready many of the concrete houses have perma- 
nent places for gardens as a part of porch or bal- 
cony — a happy omen for the future when such 
possibilities will be more fully realized. 








SPRAY NOW TO KILL SCALE 


ECENT investigations have shown that 
early winter is a much better time to 
spray for the San Jose scale than in 
early spring. The insects seem to do 
much damage by sucking out the plant 

juices in the dormant branches. So spray now 
with some effective insecticide. Among the special 
preparations the one called Scalecide seems to be 
generally considered simple and effective. The 
lime-sulphur wash is troublesome to prepare, es- 
pecially on a small scale. 

If your plums, cherries, apples, pears, Japan or 
other quinces are not thrifty, look at the bark 
through a lens. _ If it is crusted with tiny, round 
scales, you probably have the San Jose scale present. 
Unless you_spray well the plants are doomed. - 








~“FREESIAS FOR WINTER BLOOMING! 


HE Freesias are not nearly so commonly 
planted by amateur gardeners for indoor 
blooming in winter, as their beauty de- 
serves. While perhaps a little more 

difficult to care for than the Daffodils or 
French Roman Hyacinths, they are not beyond the 
possibility of any interested amateur. 
_ The bulbs are not expensive, and may be grown 
in loamy, garden-soil in pots, being covered to 
the crown and then set away in a 
cool basement. They are to be left 
here for several weeks, until the roots 
are well started, and are then to be 
brought to the light and warmth 
of the living-room. The white flow- 
ers are borne along the well-devel- 
oped stalk, and come into blossom 
in succession in a very interesting 
manner. They will be especially 
prized on account of their delicious 
fragrance. 


Bridge Teacher — Now, if your part- 
ner is dealer and has a dreadful hand, 
what will she make it? Mrs. Baker — 
No trumps. Bridge Teacher — Why, 
you don’t know anything about bridge! 
Mrs. Baker — Possibly not; but | 
know all about my partner.— Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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Build a Conservatory 
‘to one is not only a regular flower 


garden, but a living room as well. It 

opens directly off the library. You 
step out on a little balcony and look down 
upon the flowers. 

In the center, under one of the palms, 
are comfortable chairs, a settle and a book 
and magazine laden table. 

A delightfully interesting sight it is! 

Callers are served with tea here; in the 
evening, it forms the natural gathering 
place for reading and smoking. A com- 
bined flower garden and living room, an 
ideal arrangement. 

If you want some such conservatory, we 
can designit to harmonize with your house. 
It will be free from glass breakage. You 
will have no heating troubles to annoy you. 

For fifty years we have been building 
conservatories and greenhouses. 


White to any of our branch offices. 


Lord and Burnham Co., irvington, N.Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bidg. Heed Bidg. The Rookery 



























The most wonderful horticultural novelty of the 
century. Needs neither soil, water nor attention 
Not affected by ordinary heat, cold or gases. 

The exquisitely dainty feathery foliage is so much 
more delicately beautiful than other decorative 
— that it is now the vogue for fern dish and 

nging basket in the most artistic homes. 

It makes an ever r b and d gift 
and is e:pecially appropriate a Christmas presents. 
We will send direct to your friends with your card 
attached. Largest size imported, including gen- 
uine birch bark canoe, 8" inches long, $1.00 eac 
by mail, postpaid. The a importation is 
limited. Send for one t 


ART PLANT €0., Desk 12, 339 Chicago Av., Chicago 
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The World 
Our new Rose, Jeanette Heller, is the ideal garden 
rose, strong, vigorous and health In color it isa 
light blush -pink, beautifully shaded. Pian ¥ Your Rose 
jarden Now. Start with good strong plants. Heller’s 
Roses are famous all over America, Write to-day 
for a copy of our new book, ** Reses of the Garden,” 
. It will help you to start right and avoid failure. Ro s free, 
American = We pay expressage on all order 
Beauty HELLER BROTHERS co. 
Specialists. Box 18, New Castle, indiana. 











Agents Wanted! 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
Here is an opportunity to make good money, by tak- 
ing subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 
Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager 
246 MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 











Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No mye ot bad 
4 odors. Helps nature hustle. ro % 
UZ BRO Wed lawn. trees, shrubs, fruits and &... plants. 

LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 

STABLE $4 0 Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply Now. 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


BARREL EQUAL 


MANURE 
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A Dainty Portfolio Free 


Many wonder why we send, without charge, so many of our Miniature Portfolios, called 
** Masterpieces in Miniature.“ The reason is we want to give you a glimpse of about 500 pieces 
of our correct reproductions of Colonial and Period furniture for Bed Room, Dining Room and 
Library. It also shows for the first time some of our famous Flanders Line, which has created a 
furore among furniture lovers, who appreciate the soft, oak tones of its finish. Ask for Portfolio E. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture is Low Priced 
For the Beauty and Quality You Get. Our get the benefit of it in our furniture. Don’t 
large manufacturing capacity and the experi- take unnecessary chances of not getting the 
ence gained from 50 years continuous manufac- fullest value for your money. 























ture of High Grade furniture enables us to Our shopmark inlaid in every piece is an 
‘ price our line at figures much below what would — infallible guide you can safely follow—if it is on 
be possible under less favorable conditions. the piece you buy —there is nothing more to be 


: ; considered. You have found the highest type 
Think of the skill that must have come to of material and workmanship, and the correct 


us in the fifty years we have stood at the head _ style. It is your guarantee against imperfec- 
of all makers of high grade furniture, and you _ tions or dishonesty. 
You Can See Our Complete Line in the Dealers Portfolio at the Store 


There is much to interest you in another booklet of ours, called “Furniture of Character,”’ which 
‘ has been aptly described as the most charming booklet published; and also ““Things to Remember” 
—which will save you money in the selection of furniture. You will get both if you enclose lé6c in 
U. S. stamps to partly defray expense. We send Masterpieces in Miniature free. Send for it today. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Why Most Tree Repairing Fails 


Take the matter of cementing the cavities, for instance, it looks 
simple enough, and is seemingly only a matter of digging out the 
cavity and crowding it full of cement. Sucha cavity, so treated, goes 
right on decaying just the same, straight into the heart of the tree. 

Moisture between the wood and cement, being confined, only 
hastens the destruction. 

The cement, if not rightly edged off, will prevent the growth of 
the bark, and keep it from completely covering over the filling. Your 
tree is worse off than it was before. 

Then there is the vitalness of trimming a tree right. Most every one 
thinks he knows how to cut off a limb—simply cut it off, how else? 
When a physician removes a human limb, he brings his skill to bear so 
the healing shall be rapid, perfect. Trees should be treated 1n the same 
careful way; that is, if you care arap about their health, their living. 

And so we might go on and name a dozen brutalities practiced 
on trees by the good intentioned but unknowing, not to mention the 
quack tree doctors. 

Our work is direc ted entirely by Forestry College gre ad ui ites, and 
not by men who have “picked up their scant knowledge 

We do know our business, can save your trees, do aan run up ex- 
orbitant bills, do advise our customers frankly. In short, you can 
depend on depending upon us. 

If you want a concern of this kind to do your work, we will gladly 
come and make an inspection of your trees and advise their right 
treatment. 

To know us and our methods a bit better, let us send you our 
booklet on “The Care of Trees.” 

Perhaps you might like to know some of the people for whom we 
have done work. 











‘815 Tremont Building, Boston 1205 Monadnock Building, Chicago 1705 Flatiron Building, New York 
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layman, to be technical enough for one and suff 
ciently simple for the other. That the author ha 

HOLIDAY BOOKS accomplished this shows skill of a high order 

would alone make the work notable 

The volume is more than a collection of count 

houses. It is an epitome of domestic architec 
Yr »» in America with a keen and discriminating analys 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES of styles and their bearing on modern work. Het 
T is a trite statement to say of abook thatit fills we have, 1, New England Colonial; II, Souther 





a long felt want, but it seems to apply with Colonial; III, Classic Revival; IV, Dutch Colon 


special force to “One Hundred Country  V, Spanish or Mission; VI, American Farm Hous‘ 
Houses,” by Aymar Embury, II. Books of VII, Elizabethan; VIII, Modern English; IX 
country houses there are in great numbers; Italian; X, Art Nouveau, and XI, Japanesque; als 


also portfolios of beautiful architectural half-tones XII, The House and the Garden, and XIII, Tl 
with carefully written text, but we recall no publica- Plan of the House. Th re 

tion of the nature and scope of Mr. Embury’s book, but the new exan 
undertaking. It is no easy matter to write in such 
a way as to interest both::the. architect and the 


no old houses 1n t! 





are so chosen is 


successful present day architects have been 





illustrate the old sources of inspiration. Hov 





The Atlantic Monthly: 1910 





Among other features of the Atlantic Monthly for 1910 
will be 


THE JAPANESE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 





LAFCADIO HEARN 


The Atlantic will print during the early months of 1910 a series of the remarkable letters 
which Hearn wrote from Japan to his close friend, Professor Chamberlain. As a writer of 
letters infinitely expressive of the atmosphere he lived in and the things he loved, Hearn’s 
reputation stands in the forefront of this generation. 

Of other letters of his published some years ago, the Nation said: “ Everything lives under 
his magic touch —the waifs of society that cross his path, the drowsy splendor of tropi 
islands, the exquisite delicacy of Japan,” and the Providence Journal added: “Of the charm 
of his letters it is impossible to convey an adequate expression.”’ 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To readers of this advertise- 
ment we will send the Atlantic 
for 1910 and a copy of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s “Out oI the East,” post- Scéreadesbesehen seve 
paid, on receipt of $4.00, the 
price of the ATLANTIC alone. 


Tue AtLantic Montuty Co H. B. 
Boston, Ma 


For $4.00 inclosed 





lantic for 1910, and send / 
** Out of the East.” 




















upting old motives to modern conditions, in 
taining the vigor and spirit of one century with 
requirements of a later one, is well set forth. 
> author’s comments are full of force and point, 
ng full credit to the old work and yet recog- 
zing the greater credit due to the new. 
The distinctions between New England colonial, 
ithern, and Dutch will be appreciated by all 
uld-be builders who desire houses on old lines. 
word “colonial” has been too often used for 
y house design antedating 1840, regardless of 


ype “ys eye. readers, certainly all archi- 


ts will be glad to see that the American farm 
use as an inspiration has full recognition. 
Modern English” is a suggestive chapter and 
illustrations are particularly good. “Art 
yuveau”’ as a term is perhaps a necessity, but we 
sh Mr. Embury or someone else would invent 


nother. This is a good chapter, however, and 


itains, by the way, the work of several western 
en. All of the illustrations in the book are good, 
we wish it might have been possible to have 
ed more of the work of the middle west. 
a mission chapter would have received a 
luable addition in the shape of the Hibbard house 
? ake Forest, by George L. Harvey, and several 
ustrations of Frank Lloyd W right’s work would 
ive been decidedly to the point in the latter 
rtion of the book. We realize that it was im- 
ssible to give all the good things in a work of the 
and we fancy it was a difficult and delicate 
utter to keep to one hundred examples. We 
uld have welcomed more of Mr. Embury’s own 
rk, which seems to have been chiefly along 


Jutch colonial lines, a field the author-architect 


1s made particularly interesting. 

[he houses showing Italian feeling exhibit a 
mparatively new note in our architecture, due 
rgely to the influence of foreign travel and educa- 
ym upon architects and their clients. The 


Japanesque” dwellings of our country, chiefly of 


lifornia parentage but not confined to that 
ite, end the book so far as illustrations go, and 


rovide, the light dessert of the architectural feast. 


We wish that we might place this book in the 
ands of every person about to build, whether a 
tage or a big country house be the objective point. 
One Hundred Country Houses, by Aymar 


mbury, II. New York: The Century Company. 


ice, $3.00 net. 





OLD ILLUMINATIONS 


LLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS,” by John W. 
Bradley, the eighth volume in the “Little 
Books on Art Series,’”’ has just been published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., and forms a worthy 
companion to “Enamels,” “Miniatures,” 


Jewelry,’’ ‘‘Book Plates,” etc. 


Modern illumination, using modern in an histori- 
| sense, begin with the Greek and Roman speci- 
ns of the Christian era. From that point the 
thor traces his fascinating story through the 
ituries, taking up the different countries as they 
ll into historical sequence. Sometimes the ner- 
tive is simple in the telling, sometimes the thread 
almost lost in obscurity. Byzantine work is easy 
identification, its characteristics being clearly de- 


I ed Gothic styles usually explain their own deri- 


on, but Celtic missals and those which the author 
asses as semi-barbaric, namely Visigothic, Mero- 
igian, and Lombardic, show sources of inspira- 
yn often difficult to locate. In the interlaced orna- 
ent of the Celts Mr. Bradley finds no traces of 


Byzantine, Romanesque or oriental influences, but 
ther a legacy from prehistoric Aryan tribes of 


ich the Irish were a branch. 

Early monastic work, the exquisite “ miniature” 

inting of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
se and fall of Gothic illuminations in England, 
e delicate beauty of French and Italian missals 
the Renaissance; with an appreciation on the 
rk of Germany and the Low Countries, form the 
1jor portion of the volume. One great charm of 

books on the decorative arts is that history, 
hitecture, manners and customs, and many side- 


ghts on the life of the times, are an inseparable 


rt of the theme. Mr. Bradley has told his story 
th a picturesque grasp of his subject and the 
tle book is very pleasant reading. 

Illuminated Manuscripts, by John W. Bradley, 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price $1.00. 
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The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice by Henry Holiday 
, : Mounted complete 34 by 26 inches 
Mrs. Drummond Smith by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A. HOME DEC | RATI | N Mrs. Robinson by Thomas Gainsborough, R. A. 
Mounted complete 34 x 26 inches 


Mounted complete 34 x 26 fools 
HAT adds so much to the beauty of the home as beautiful 
pictures? What other factor of home decoration at once so 
combines the interesting and the beautiful? One of the 
world’s greatest critics says: —“Nothing so directly and im- 

mediately indicates the character of a man as the pictures upon his 
walls. Nothing in the furnishing of a home conduces so much to 
refined pleasure as a collection of carefully chosen pictures — you 
live with them and consciously or unconsciously they are affecting 
your thoughts in most of the spare moments you spend with them. 

It is with especial pleasure, therefore, that this company announces 
the forming of a connection with the large sst association of art pub- 
lishers in Europe which enables it to import direct the world-famous 
Burlington Proofs. 

The Burlington Proofs were issued two years ago in England to 
meet the demand for genuinely fine pictures for home decoration at 
a low price. The Proofs were so beautiful and at the same time so 
remarkably inexpensive that they immediately took a unique position 
as the pictures par excellence for the home. People and press acclaimed 
them, and the sale to those who appreciated their rare beauty and 
cheapness reached into the hundreds of thousands. From Europe 
their fame spread abroad until they are now looked upon as estab- 
lishing the standard of quality throughout the world. 


THE BURLINGTON PROOFS ARE: 


1—A series of forty beautiful large plates, ing, ted 34 x 26 in., in 
perfect mezzogravure from the greatest pictures of Europe and America. 
2—Perfect plates printed in a rich dark brown color on 














Japanese paper, 1 ted ready for the frame, Bn eon 

ing the considerable cost of a special mount. . . - 
The Birch, the Rowan and the Pine and the Gram- 3—Things of exquisite beauty and are accepted by critics throughout the world The Prince of Orange _ by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
pian Hills by John MacWhirter, R. A. as the nearest approach to the famous mezzotints of the Eighteenth Mounted complete 34 x 26 inches 
Mounted complete 34 x 26 inches Century. 


The Burlington Proofs comprise splendid reproductions of the greatest paintings of Frans Hals, Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A., 
Thomas Gainsborough, R. A., George Romney, J. M. W. Turner, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sir Edward nate Sir John Everett Millais, P. R. A., George 
Fredenck Watts, R. A., Corot, Millet, Meissonier, B. W. Leader, R. A., John MacWhirter, R. A., Peter Graham, R. A., Josef Israels, James McNeill Whistler, and 


others of equal importance. 

A Special Introductory Price has been placed on these splendid pictures which is less than one-fourth the price of any other pictures in any way approach- 
ing them in quality. They will be a revelation to you. They enable you to cover the walls of your home with beautiful reproductions of the masterpieces 
of the greatest painters. The remarkably beautiful catalogue will give you a hint of their rare beauty. 


Send To-day for the Charming Fine Arts Mezzogravure Catalogue 


showing in perfect a the full series of 
The Burlington Proojs. Catalogue is a 


beautiful work of Art. You should see it if you COUPON TO-DAY -------- slateietetahahetetetatanetatatatatatetatetanend 


are inte os in genuine high class pictures at 
a low price. It will be sent to youat once post- 
The Doubleday-Page Art Company 
133 E. 16th St., New York City 


paid and free on receipt of this coupon. 

Dear Sirs: 1am interested in 7he Burlington 
Proofs, the new pictures for home decoration, and 
shall be pleased to receive a Mezzogravure Catalog 
of miniatures and full information regarding your 
Special Introductory Prices, terms, etc. 











The pictures shown on this page are 
but a few of many. Send for the Cata- 
logue that you may see the full series. 


DOUBLEDAY-PAGE 
ART COMPANY 


133 East Sixteenth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


* e* e* eke ke ek Ee KE EE KE KE KE KH 


REINTHAL & NEWMAN 


106 W. 29th St., New York City 
SOLE TRADE DISTRIBUTORS 


Write Clearly 
Name in Ful! 





Occupation__ 





Address in Ful! 
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Portrait of Artist's Mother by James McNeill Whistler 
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THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON 
MONG the beautiful publications which have 
avitated to the reviewer’s desk this 

Yule season is a red-covered volume of 

holiday appearance, and though not a gift 

book in the usual sense, would make any 

ere quite happy on Christmas or any other day. It 
is a sumptuous volume on interior decorations. It 
does not treat of country houses, nor does it con- 
tribute anything to bungalow furnishing. Practi- 
cally speaking, its text would be useless unless the 
reader happened to own an American palace and 
wished suggestions as to the proper background 
for rare historic furniture, or needed hints as to the 
best way to hang old masterpieces. The book is 
a delightful narrative of London palaces, old and 
new, a story of splendid houses which have formed 
backgrounds for the most brilliant life of England. 


Some of the palaces have long since disappeared 
and are illustrated only by old drawings or by th: 
very pictorial text of the author; others are round- 
ing their second, third or even fourth centuries and 
are taking on new beauty with every added year 


“Time,’’ says Aymar Embury, “mellows archi- 
tecture as it does wine,’”’ and it is indeed true of 
Devonshire House, Stafford House, Burlingtor 


House, Crewe House, and the 


the past, living only in memory, are Northumber 
land House, Hatton House, Warwick House, Win 
chester House and Salisbury House. Very much 
in the present are Dorchester House, which has a 


special interest for Americans on account of its 


being the residence of Whitelaw Reid while am 
bassador to England; Apsley House, once the home 
of the Duke of Wellington and now filled with 
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pianists. 
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as well as of the pianist. 


IOL 


PIANO” 


IOI 


1101 Steinway Building 


[Or ac 


highest piano artistry. 








Cc 


Equal to a Paderewski 


The Melville Clark Piano Company are the originators of the 
88-note player piano and the pioneers in that line of industry. 
For eight years the Apollo enjoyed a monopoly in this field, and 
# thousands of these instruments were sold before any other 88- U 
ra note player was put on the market. The 88-note Apollo player A) | 
piano has revolutionized the player business of the world, and 
nothing ever made in the player line will equal this instrument. 
No 88-note player piano is original unless the name ‘“‘APOLLO 
is stamped on the fall-board. All other 
turers of 88-note player pianos must follow. They cannot lead. 

Other important features that are possessed by the Apollo in addition to the human 

touch are the adjusting and transposing device, that changes the music to any key; the 


88-note range, that covers the entire piano keyboard, and self-acting motor that prevents 
the inartistic effects that are sure to follow any sudden change in the tempo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


The Melville Clark Piano in which the player action is placed is a model of the 


The human touch that 
secures the distinctively 


cm | x a 


human expression is the 


most prominent feature U 


in the Melville Clark f 


| Apollo Piano |! 


There is no other player piano in the world whose pneumatic 
fingers touch or strike the piano key as they are struck by the great 
The logic of the situation is this: the human touch in the 
Apollo player piano secures the same delicately graduated expres- 
sion that is obtained by the human touch in manual playing. 
human mind is the guiding power back of the player piano operator 
If that intelligence is rightly used, the 
same sensuous expression is the result. 
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dozen other “‘ houses” 


which fill Mr. Chancellor’s delightful volume. Of 


I) 


LU} | rrative it may be called : 
in} | tures in which are depicted the wise Cardi of Al 
|} Bursal, Mirza, the Sheik of the wandering tribe, 
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umerable relics of its illustrious owner; Chester- 
| House, where dwelt that model of deportment, 
ose name is synonomous with manners; Hert- 
rd House, the mecca of all good Americans who 
re old furniture, china, miniatures, ivories, etc.; 
ndsdown House, said to be one of the most per- 
t examples of the work of Robert Adam, and 
ford House, home of the Duke of Sutherland, 
flower of London’s private dwellings. It was 
the Duchess of Sutherland that Queen Victoria 
> said, ‘I have come from my house to your 
ace.”’ Lucky indeed are American visitors who 
permitted to wander through its Great Hall, 
Green Library, the Writing Room, now an art 
lery, but bearing the older name, the South 
wwing-room, the Red Drawing-room, the State 
Drawing-room, the Great Gallery, etc., and the 
xt best thing to the actual visit is Chapter XIX. 
Stafford House, the author finds to be ‘‘the most 
perb and complete realization of Louis XIV” 
be seen in London. In Adam vein are Gros- 
nor, Carrington, Portland and Spencer Houses. 
Montagu House had the magnificent conception of 
enio Jones, though built by another, Devonshire 
n part pure Louis XVI, Apsley in the same meas- 
, Louis XV, while Dorchester is Italian. It is 
ssible, through the illustrations and text, to gain 
good deal of insight into periods and styles and 
locate many of the masterpieces of the world. 
e historical information interwoven is of absorb- 
interest, enlivened by anecdotes of the greatest 
n and women of England. The author brings 
mpathy and knowledge to his subject, lightened 

. subtle appreciation of men and things 
[he Private Palaces of London, By E. Beresford 
neellor. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 








ORMAN DUNCAN, author of “Dr. Luke 
of the Labrador,” “ The Cruise of the Shin- 
ing Light,’’ and many short stories, in- 
cluding the “ Adventures” of the lively 
Billy Topsail, has shown his versatility 
his new book, “Going Down from Jerusalem,” 
t from the Harpers. Here we have the spirit of 
old Holy Land,— not the Palestine of the tour- 

-not the country as depicted by the writers of 
western world, but something which brings be- 

the reader the silence, the mystery, the poetry, 
lesert people, and of those who tent on the hills. 
t once does a false note mar the narrative, if 
rather a series of 











| Ahmed Ased-Ullah, the writer of scrolls, Rachid 

coffee-maker, Yusef the baker of bread, Ab- 

llah, the camel-trader, Hamid the donkey-driver, 

Mahmoud the muleteer, Aboosh, the dragoman, 

ling players, blind beggars and other pictures- 

folk. There are few descriptions, but each has 
charm and value of an etching. 








“4 OMING under the head of real gift books 
are “Old School Day Romances” by 
James Whitcomb Riley and “ Ameri- 

~ can Beauties” by Harrison Fisher. The 

first is illustrated and decorated by 

E. Stetson Crawford, while the second contains 

wrative borders by the same artist. Both are 

| m the Bobbs-Merrill Co. In “Old School Days” 
| we see the American girl of sixty years ago, the 
le girl of sun-bonnets and pantalets, a far cry 

m the exotic types — the orchids and roses — of 

Fisher’s paint brush. And not only sunbon- 

s and curls and little boys in pea-jackets, but 

acher’”’ — the district school master — and 

| Father and Mother, and Uncle and Aunt, and Small 
| Brother and Little Sister, all dressed in Sunday 
to-meeting best and listening to Friday after- 

n “pieces’’—-, they are all here in Riley’s inimi- 

verse and Mr. Crawford’s hardly less clever 
or the debutante is Mr. Harrison’s book of roses 
beauties. The latter flit across the pages in 
the glory of blonde and brunette, lovely in pose, 
heresque of face. The borders are well done—all 
nner of roses, hearts and darts and verses, too, 
many sources — Herrick and Ben Jonson, 
| and coming down a century or so, Swineburne and 
| J on with a thing or two from Life. On the 
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a charming book for “ Her’”— to whom, by 
| way, it is dedicated. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


The Magazine Club offers listed below are made through special arrangements, with 





the various publications. 
buy at wholesale prices. 
good only to January 31, 1910. 


‘ Cosmopolitan 
The House Beautiful } 
| Good Housekeeping | 


Our 
Price 


$3.25 


Regular 
Price 


$4.50 


Regular | Success a 
Price + The House Beautiful Price 
.00 ‘ 
- | American J $3.50 
( * Seribner’s | 
| The House Beautiful | © 
Regular 0 ti | Sensa- 
Price uung \ tional 
$9.50 | Harper’s Bazar Price 


eee cao 


or ‘$1. 65 
| Modern Priscilla 


* Scribner’s will continue, during 1910, the inter- 
esting articles by Theodore Roosevelt on his 
African expedition. 


+ 


( * Hampton’s 


| Review of Reviews 
Regular | Our 


Price | Ihe House Beautiful | ,,;.. 
$8.00 | Modern Priscilla 


| $5.00 
| or 


_ Good Housekeeping | 


* Hampton’s have announced for 1910 the ex- 
clusive magazine rights of Commander Peary’s 
articles on the discovery of the North Pole. 





‘ The House Beautiful | 
{ World’s Work ‘ 
| Delineator ) 


Regular 
Price 


' McClure’s 
ae 22 The House Beautiful | Price 
$5.50 | Woman’s Home $3.75 
Companion | 


Regular Our 


Our 
Price 


| $3.25 


Regular | Success } 
Price Pictorial Review 
[ The House Beautiful | 


( See right hand page following ) 





We are able to offer you sensational rates through our ability to 
Order your year’s reading now and save money. These offers are 





It goes by your door. Every Home, 
every office, every factory, and every farm 
in the land is on that great highway or 
within reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication, and every Bell Telephone 
is a gateway by which it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over this 
highway every day. In the great cities 
they follow one another like the bullets 
from a machine gun, and over the wide 
reaches of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the thoughts 
and wishes of the people from room to 
room, from house to house, from commu- 
nity to community, and from state to state. 


— one policy, 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


This service adds to the efficiency of 
each citizen, and multiplies the power of 
the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty million 
men, women and children into one ele- 
phone commonwealth, so that they may 
know one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell employees are 
working all the time on this highway of 
communication. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its numerous 
branches are more widely extended. 
Every year it is furnished with a larger 
number of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater usefulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
new needs and serve your new purposes. 
one system, 
Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


It means 
universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Hess Samitary neon Locker 
Something 


ew For” Your Home ( 


Made of Solid, Smooth Steel Throughout, and Finished Inside and Out in Finest Everlast- 
ing Baked White Enamel—Snow White—with Adjustable Enameled 
Steel Shelves, Nickel Plated Hinges and Handle. 


Better Than Wood and Gosts No More 








Hess Sanitary Bathroom Locker. It is suit- = 
able for the finest bath room. It is dust, E> 
germ and vermin proof and easily cleaned 
with warm water. 


Dust, Germ and Vermin P, f. No home is complete without a 





Style ““A"’ Locker is made to recess into 
the wall and projects 1'4 inches from the 
face of wall. It has a beveled plate mirror 

inches and measures 1952x234 inches 
inside. Below the mirror is an open shelf 
19%x5% inches. Style “C” is the same size 
and finish; made mof fo recess into the 
wall, but to be suspended on the wall. 


Price of Style “‘A’’ $8.00 
Price of Style “‘C”’ 9.00 
Without Mirror deduct $1.50 


Without Open Shelf deduct $1.00 oe 4 
We will prepay freight charges any- 4 











where east of Missouri and North of Oho 

rivers on orders for two or more cabinets. ee 
The same cabinets with a different Sic = 

arrangement inside, are used in o 

buildings, clubs and institutions for Toilet Lockers. 


Send for IIlustrated Circular Showing Several Sizes 








We are makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. Important booklet, 
“Modern Furnace Heating’ S Free. 
923LT q 
Hess Warming & Ventilating C Co. wrt tell 
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A Delightfully Written Account of a Little Known Land 


MOTORING IN THE BALKANS 


By FRANCES KINSLEY HUTCHINSON 


Nothing, indeed, that money, motors, and the camera can accomplish are lacking 
in this book; it is rich in more than three hundred pages and in a great deal of useful 
information. — Town Topics. 


Over 100 illustrations from photographs 
Large 8vo, beautifully printed and bound $2 75 ne 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











STRONGEST im THE Wome 





Tue EqurtaB_e Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF fee UnITE® eaves 


toma Woon, “Intelligently, Thoroughly 
and ety Done” 


Mamaceme ornce 


April 12, 1909. 
kr. John Davey, This testimony to the character of the work of the Davey tree experts 
Kent, Ohio. is typical of the hundreds cheerfully giver by patrons. The supreme test 
neal of any accomplishment is its endurance—its permanent benefits, as 
7 measured by the passing seasons. Note particularly that this typical 
Replying to yours of the 9th inst., expression as to the results of its practical application is 


I would say that years ago you did some work on 
my trees - several hundred of them ~- and I have 


ean ae caantek ine The Verdict on Davey Tree Surgery 





trees. Your work, after the years that have elapsed, Af h ‘2 f h ¥, 

sini <etiehan a0steia agpantin ter the lest of the Years 

done. Compared with the partial success, oft« nounting to real failure, of 
Yours the “tree doctors,” so called, who have entered the work with so little 


appreciation of its significance or require- 





ments. The completely efficient work of 
the Davey tree experts is not difficult 
to explain when the foundations of the 








Davey methods are clearly understood. 





“Our Wounded Friends, the Trees”— 
the Davey Book of Why and How 


Tells in full the fascinating story of the glorious fruition of the life-work of John 
Davey, now carried forward in wider scale by tree doctors, trained under ‘“‘the father 
of tree surgery,’ ’ and loving their great work of saving trees. This magnificent book 
is too expensive for indiscriminate distribution, but will be mailed free to any owner 
of trees who writes for it to Desk 3. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY =o 
(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) KENT, OHIO JOHN DAVEY 


The Father of Tree Surgery 




















THINGS JAPANESE 


HE ARTS OF JAPAN” is a large subject 

for a little book. That brevity is neces- 

sary and that much of interest and impor- 

tance must be left out, goes without say- 

ing. That the author, Mr. Edward Dil- 
lon, has been able to tell socomplete a story shows 
skilful handling and a profound knowledge of the 
subject. There are many monographs on Japan and 
this little volume would be especially valuable used 
asanoutline for more extended study. For those 
readers who like their information in tabloid form, 
Mr. Dillon’s book would doubtless be sufficient in 
tself. 

An excellent feature is a general sketch of Japan- 
ese history as a preparation to the treatment of 
prehistoric art, the fine arts, and the decorative 
arts. 

The difference between the viewpoint of the 
oriental and the occidental is well emphasized: 
The gulf that divides them is a deep one, scarcely 
to be bridged, the author maintains, even with the 
aid of sympathy and study. Appreciation must 
first be based on what makes a direct appeal 
with a willingness to waive western standards 
when the subject is approached from a broader 
standpoint. 

The first portion of the book deals with the great 
rt periods of Japan— Nara, Fujiwara, Kamakura, 
\shikaga, and Tokugawa—and their various schools. 
In part second, colored wood cuts and illustrated 
books, metal work, enamels, lacquer, and pottery 
and porcelain are discussed. 

Craft secrets were sometimes handed down in 
families, but more often passed from master to pupil, 
keeping the arts alive and making possible distinct 
schools. The rise of a new school usually came 
through the expulsion of a particularly original 

artist on the ground that his innovations would 

njure {an established reputation. The expelled 
irtist in time lived down this disgrace and built up 
a new order. 

The part that religious beliefs, family devotion, 
and guild tradition play in the development of the 
urts, is well brought out, also the debt Japanese 
urtists owe to Chinese influence. This book is one 
of a series which students will find of great service. 

The Arts of Japan, by Edward Dillon, M. A., 
Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., Price, $1.00. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS RECEIVED 


LitTLE, Brown & Co. 
‘Literary Bypaths,” by Henry C. Shelley. 
Price $1.50 net. 
“The Land of Long Ago,” by Eliza Calvert Hall. 
Price $1.50. 
J.B. Lrpprncorr & Co. 
“At the Back of the North Wind,’’ by George 
MacDonald. Price $1.50. 
“Bella Donna,” by Robert Hichens. Price $1.50. 
“The Lilac Girl,” by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Price $2.00. 
DouBLEDAY, PacE & Co. 
“Putting on the Screws” by Gouverneur Morris. 
4. C. McCture & Co. ; 
“The Arts of Japan.” Edited by Cyril Dave- 
nant. 
“Tiluminated Manuscript.’? Edited by Cyril 
Davenant. 
“Old School Day Romances, 
Whitcomb Riley. 
“Harrison Fisher’s American Beauties.” 
MrircHELL KENNERLY. 
“Ttalian Vignettes,” by Mary W. Arms. Price 
$1.25 
‘The Pleasure of Reading the Bible,’’ by Temple 
Scott. 
Harper & BROTHERS. 
“Going Down from Jerusalem,’’ by Norman 
Duncan. Price $1.50. 
“Where the Laborers are Few,” by Margaret 
Deland. Price $1.50. 
HovuacutTon Mirrurwy & Co. 
“Hints for Lovers,” by Arnold Haultain. Price 
$1.00. 
fae Century CoMPany. 
“Little Sister Snow,’’ by Frances Little. Price 
$1.00 net. 
“One Hundred Country Houses,’’ by Aymar 
Embury, II. Price $3.00 net. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


XxXix 





: 
Regular ° Outlook Our 
Price Harper’s Bazar Price 
.50 
ae | The House Beautiful | $5.50 


* Scribner’s may be substituted for Outlook if 
desired. 


Regular | McClure s Cur 
Price ~ Review of Reviews Price 
.00 
$7 The House Beautiful 4,35 
ae ‘ Century | ae 
egular ensa- 
Price The House Beautiful | tional 
$7.50 | and | Price 
_ * Delineator ) $6.50 


* Woman’s Home Companion or Harper’s Ba- 
zar, if desired, may be substituted for the Delineator. 


| Vogue 
: Hampton’s 
| The House Beautiful | $6.75 


| Our Cut 
Price 


Regular 
Price 


$8.00 


There is no more acceptable 
Christmas gift than one or more 
magazines of recognized standing. 
Any of the clubbing offers listed 
above will make a substantial and 
welcome gift. If you wish to have 
them sent to different addresses, 
this will be done if requested. 


If you are already a subscriber 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
and wish to take advantage of 
these offers, we will send it for 
another year, after expiration of 
present subscription. 


These club offers are unusual 
bargains, and the lowest any maga- 
zine is able to make. They are 
open for a limited time only. Clip 
out the offer you want, pin your 
remittance to it, and address all 
orders to 


Circulation Department 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


K 
\ 
WATER 


THE 


- Vr A WN 


SYSTEM OF 


EE 


SUPFILY 


Running Water at Even Temperature 
Irrespective of Weather. Season or Climate 


The Kewanee System of Water 
Supply is the original air pressure, 
tank-in-the-basement system— 
a complete independent water- 
works for anybody—any needs— 
any building—anywhere. 


Our ten years of practical 
experience and the technical knowledge 
of our trained experts has made this the 
most practical of all water supply system. 
There is no elevated or attic tank to 
freeze, overflow, leak or collapse, be- 
cause the Kewanee Tank is buried in 
the ground or located in the cellar. 


Over 10,000 Kewanee Water 
Systems are in successful operation today, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
residences, clubs, farms, schools, public 
and private institutions, villages, etc. 

The Kewanee System is not 
an imitation— it is not a substitute. 
It is the original water supply system 


involving the use of air pressure instead 
of gravity. Avoid cheap imitations and 
look for our trade-mark and name plates 
on tanks and pumping machinery. Get 
the genuine and you will take no chances 
—we guarantee that. 


Many features of the Kewanee 
System are covered by patents and can- 
not be had in any other water supply 
systems. 


Expert engineering service is 
free and every Kewanee System is thor- 
oughly guaranteed—a guarantee which 
actually means something. Let us show 
you how to solve your water supply 
problem. 








Kewanee Tanks and Pumping Machinery 


give perfect service under all conditions. Write 
for our complete illustrated Catalogue No. 6. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIL. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. , 50 Church St., New York. 
305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 








Try a Bit of Winter Gardening in 
your yard, or on your farm 
Grow violets, pansies, lettuce ; have early 





Thousands in use north, south, east and west. Write 
for the catalog—You will enjoy the thoughts it suggests. 
Then get some sash. You will enjoy the crops they 
expedite. 


Cold-frames. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLAss SASH Co. 
945 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 
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The“ Worcester” Tea Table. No, D 421 








many OULD you like to send a remembrance that will reflect YOU ? 
Something original, distinctive, elegant —that will be like a cheery 
personal greeting and be received with a thrill of pleasure? 
Very well, then, if this pretty, graceful Tea Table appeals to your 
taste, it will also appeal to your friend’s—for, as 
Why, he’s the one who knows that I know.’’ 


The design of the 
by Hepplewhite. 
net making. 
classic medallion and 
holly woods. 


“The Fra” says: ‘‘Who is 
Worcester’ 
It is an elegant piece of cabi- 
In the centre of the top there is a 


“‘radiata’’ inlay in shaded 


This is one of our most successful Tea Tables. 
Dimensions of top 18’ x 30 ; height 26 ; 

Lovers of Colonial things who would like to 
send some tasteful bit to a friend will receive 
on request pictures and prices from our excep 
tional collection; or, let us know what you care 
to expend and we will help you make selection. 


Also tell us what you want in other lines 

Furniture, Wearing Apparel for Men, Women 
and Children, Dry Goods, Jewel 
Goods, etc. 
you by next mail. 


, Books, Fancy 
The right catalog will come to 


The Wanamaker Holiday Catalogs of Gifts 
and Toys are now ready. 


Section C, JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


BEAUTIFT 


Specialized c 


A WANAMAKER SUGGESTION 


THE ‘‘WORCESTER’”’ TILT-TOP TEA TABLE 


An Unusual and Artistic Christmas 
Gift at Moderate Price 


Tea Table is 


There is also an outline border 
inlay. The piece is of specially selected Cuba1 
mahogany. The cabriole legs are out of the solid 
wood and the color and finish are antique Colonial. 


price $15.50. 


Please write for them. 











THE HOUSE 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada ; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 





BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
dealers, Postmasters, and N« wsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade-mark 
registered. All rights reserved. 





The House Beautiful Company, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


t he owner, 

















» Man — My good man, what time does 
train leave Swamp Centre? Agent — My 


I’m only the agent. I’m not a fortune 
Stray Stories. 





e Employer But we are slack ourselves. 
[ found you anything to do it would be taking 
rk from my own men. Applicant — The little 
ld do wouldn’t ’arm nobody, guv’nor.- 





Vell Is that fellow of yours ever going to get 
t courage to propose? Belle—I guess not — 
like an hour-glass. Nelle — An hour-glass? 
Yes — the more time he gets, the less sand 
nas. Cleveland Leader. 








THE LAUNDRY OF LIFE 


IFE is a laundry in which we 
Are ironed out, or soon, or late. 
Who has not known the irony 


y Of fate? 


We enter when we are born, 
Our cok ‘bt. Full soon they fade. 
We exit “‘« ‘ old and worn, 
Ar yed; 


Frayed round the edges, worn and thin— 
Life is a rough old linen slinger. 
Who has not lost a button in 
Life’s wringer? 


With other linen we are tubbed, 
With other linen often tangled; 
In open court we then are scrubbed, 
And mangled. 


Some take a gloss of happiness 
The hardest wear cannot diminish; 
Others, alas! get a “‘domes- 
Tic finish.” 
—Bert Leston Taylor. 





I want to get something suitable for a wedding 
BS “ Yes, ma’am,” replied the floorwalker. 


Pickle dishes in the basement.’’ — Detroit Free 


Young Lady (to Tommy, who has just announced 
hat he is engaged toa lady aged twelve)— Why, I 
hought you always promised to marry me! Tom- 

yl Yes, yes, I know I did. I blame myself 

itirely.— Punch. 

I understand your husband is something of an 

fter-dinner speaker.’’ “Yes,” answered young 

Mrs. Torkins, “ What Charley is liable to say after 

linner is the reason we can’t keep a cook.” — Wash- 
r star. 








“T don’t see why you are dismissing me,”’ said 
v4 £ 


is chauffeur, angrily. “Didn’t I take you out 
n your car twice last month?” “ Yes,’’ answered 
“but you wouldn’t take me where I 
vanted to go.” — Life. 


Teacher — Johnny, what is the meaning of the 
vord “ procrastinate?” Pupil — To put off. 
Teacher — Right. Use it in an original sentence. 


The brakeman procrastinated the tramp 
the train.— Cleveland Leader. 








Jim,’’ said an honest coal dealer to one of his 
rs: “Jim, make that ton of coal two hundred 


pounds short. It is for a poor, delicate widow, 


id as = will have to carry all of it up two flights 
stairs, I don’t want her to overtax her strength.” 
Philadelphia Kronikle-Herald. 














Houses Varying in Cost from $3,500 to $250,000 are Being Built 


Fireproof 


with 
Terra Cotta 
Hollow Tile 


Even if you do not build 
fireproof throughout, you 
will find Hollow Tile an 
extremely valuable ma- 
terial for wall and par- 
tition construction 














Read this page 
through — then 
A house built of Hollow Tile, and fireproof all through. Cost, complete, $4,500 ask for our book 





Besides the inestimable value of their being fireproof, buildings of Hollow Tile throughout are better 
than frame, brick-and-wood, or concrete-and-wood, because they are of 


Enduring Masonry Construction Throughout 


By reason of the indestructibility of the material and their substantial construction, these houses 


Cost Far Less for Maintenance and Repairs 


than is the case with buildings of frame or brick-and-wood. Floors of wooden joist construction warp and crack. Floors of Fireproof 
Terra Cotta Hollow Tile endure for all time. 

Exteriors of frame houses must be painted frequently; walls of Cement Coated Terra Cotta Hollow Tile, never. Walls of wood, 
stone, concrete or brick absorb, retain and carry to the interior of the house the frost of Winter and heat of Summer. The air space 
in walls of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile furnishes complete insulation against atmospheric conditions, thereby reducing the cost of heating 
to a minimum, and buildings of this material, compared with brick, frame, stone, concrete or a combination of all four, are 


Warmer in Winter—Cooler in Summer 


Houses with walls of brick, stone, concrete or frame, must be “‘furred’’ or lined with wood to be plastered, and they carry 
sound vibrations and are subject to the penetration and ravages of vermin. Terra Cotta Hollow Tile Houses require no furring, the 
plastering being applied direct to the Hollow Tile, and they are 


Moisture Proof —Sound Proof — Vermin Proof 


When it is considered that a residence with all these advantages and completely Fireproof can be built at as low cost as one of brick, brick-and- 
wood, stone-and-wood, concrete, or frame, is it not worth while to talk with your architect about this modern construction ? 


All competent architects are familiar with methods of designing and build- 











ing houses of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile. A copy of our book showing how 
houses are constructed of Fireproof Terra Cotta Hollow Tile will be sent 
upon request. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


Contractors for Construction of Fireproof Buildings. The largest 
Company in the world devoted exclusively to the business of fire- 
proof construction. Capital — Twelve and one-half Million Dollars 





Pittsburg, Fulton Bldg. Chicago, Com’! National Bank Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. New York, Flatiron Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., Colorado Bldg. Minneapolis, Lumber Exchange 
Boston, Old South Ridg. Cleveland, Cuyahoga Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, Umon Trust Bide. 
St. Louis, Bank of Commerce Bidg. Toronto Can., Traders Bank Bide. Typical fireproof floor and wall construction 
Ask our nearest office for San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. London, Eng., 27 Chancery Lane of ‘lerra Cotta Hollow Tile 
a copy of this book 26 Factories throughout the United States 














R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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Planning 
the 
Home 


Greeting 7 “ o dest Builders 
of Heating Appliances to You 


In Planning Your New Home 








i 
| 
the health and comfort of your family must be the first con- 
, sideration. To this end, no other one thing is of more vital Ty 
$ R : — . 
| | importance than your heating apparatus. Install a Richardson & \ | 
| . 1 | 
| Boynton Heater, carefully chosen for the work it has to do, and i} 1] 
| . e c ; , 
your heating problem is solved for all time. can be sure of | 
the fullest possible amount of heat, convenienc: handling and 
your fuel expense reducéd’to a minimum. | 
| Whether you choose a Fresh, Warm Air Furnace ora B r for Steam or Hot } 
| Water Heating, the name of Richardson G Boynton makes it the | t of its class. That | 
| this superiority is universally recognized is evidenced by the fact that Richardson & | 


Boynton Heaters are installed in more buildings, both publi 


1 private, than any 
other make in the United States. 


We have led the way in the perfection of Fresh, Warm Air, Steam ar Water Heaters. | | 
We are able, therefore, to give unprejudiced advice as to which t best suited to 
] Ky your needs. Send for our latest book, “Truth About Heating,” giv rmation about i 
| : ; | 
| nm fe ‘2 a = , } | 
|| ! Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Fresh Warm Air Heaters 1 | 
i 8 - - . | 
eos Richardson Boilers for Steam or Hot Water Heating xe | 
1 P . ; ° / 
aa Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Perfect Cooking Ranges u : 
i ‘) | | 


ESTABLISHED 1s3 | 
Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 


New York Chicago Boston 


| Richardson & Boyntan Co. |) 


Si a 








